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SW OP PERS’ 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this column. 


than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 


COLUMNS 


Allowance: one insertion of not more 


Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper in touch 


with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know 


when your swops go through. 


Banjo-mandolin, cost about $20. Perfect 
playing condition, but many hearts and nick- 
names inked on drum-head. See it and laugh. 
Hear it and tap! What am I offered in trade? 
Interested in antique furniture, hooked rugs. 
A—101 wa chem 

Several silk and chiffon dresses, suitable 
for making over. Will swop for maple prod- 
ucts, or what have you?” A—102 


Have Atwater Kent battery radio and 
speaker; Remington .22 small rifle, almost 
new; also old-fashioned marble clock. I want 
microscope and equipment, or skiing and hik- 
ing equipment. A—103 

Church wanted. No, I'm not insane, but 
in earnest only for fine specimen N. E. 
church in interesting town in Vt., or Me., 
possessing charm of small town; preferably 
off beaten path. Will swop year round home 
in one of Vermont's finest towns. A—104 

Paging an antique scent bottle! Will swop 
a silver berry or jelly spoon, unmarked; or 
pair of hand-knit mittens (woman's) and 
good looking scarf. A—105 














What have you in swop for a Smith and 
Wesson revolver with holster, 6” barrel, .38 
cal., break-down model? A—106 

I've got a bound copy of Rural Magazine, 
or Vermont Repository, January to Decem- 
ber 1796. But few pages missing. What have 
you of equal value? A—107 


I have Sept. and Nov. numbers of YAN- 
KEE, 1936; also 40 fine old razors, tried 
and true, the best of shavers; a Todd Pro- 
tectograph check writer; and 3,500 books. I 
want Bailey’s Horticulture, Geographics be- 
fore 1914, and an electric dry shaver. 
A—108 


Summer's coming! “What does a Yankee 
Family offer in exchange for rent of furn- 
ished, secluded southern N. H. cottage-camp 
near lake? Mail, grocery, ice delivery. Me- 
morial Day to Labor Day. A—109 


I have home-grov grown dates to offer anyone 
who can get me an old spinning wheel, or 
chair, rocker or straight, bureau or bed set 
100 or 150 years old. Must be genuine; my 
dates are. A—110 





We have a pony-cart and pony-harness 
(no pony), both in first-class shape; worth 
around $35. We need a light farm wagon 
and single harness. A—111 


I have: Harper’s Bazaar, year '69-'73, 
copies 163; Harper’s Weekly, '67-'71, cop- 
ies 52; N. Y. Dramatic News, '85, copies 
57, Day’s Doings, '71-'72, copies 11, Wild 
Oats, '72-'79, copies 5; Sporting Times, 
’70-’72, copies 5, Sporting World, '87, cop- 
ies 5, Police News, '71-'83, copies 18. Also 
Illustrated Times, Kelley’s Weekly, etc. I am 
a philatelist. What am I offered? A—112 


I want McGuffey Readers or colored an- 
tique barber bottles or flax for my spinning 
wheel. I'll swop children’s suits and dresses. 
A—113 

Will give stampless covers for early stamps 
or stamped covers. A—114 

Look here! Will exchange “week-end or 
longer use of camp this spring or later on 
sightly hill-top in southern N. H. country 
for equivalent camp at seashore. A—115 








How to be an Ideal Swopper 


Because traffic in these columns is getting 
heavier and heavier each month, we think 
we'd better pause now and give out a few 
Emilyposts on how to get the most out of 
your swop with the least confusion. 

Many swops have gone through, of course, 
on little cat feet; 
being delighted with their trades. But for 
every one that has gone through, there are a 
half dozen disappointed ones strewn by the 
wayside—maybe they forgot to put in their 
addresses, or maybe they just dawdled and so 
were too late. 

So, these few hints on how the ideal 
swopper behaves, will perhaps be in order. 


Swoppers 

&%°—Remember every swopper must be a 
subscriber. Each subscriber is entitled to one 
swop a month (new or repetition). Each 
swop may run up to 6 lines in length. 

a27—Try to get your swop in before the 
dead-line. Otherwise it will automatically be 
held over until the next month. 

&2°—No swops can be printed asking for 
money. 

&%—\When your swop has gone through, 
please let us know. That will save our send- 
ing further answers to you, and will save 
you the nuisance of writing to each swoppee. 
Further, it will make more room for new 
swops in the next issue. 


Swoppees 

&#—Don’'t waste any time answering the 
swops which interest you. If the swop has 
already gone through when your answer 
arrives here, we'll be glad to insert your offer- 
ing as a separate swop in the next issue (if 
you are a subscriber) .* 

&—Be sure to print 
address on each answer. 
without either or both, 
it!) 

*If not, why not? 


your name and 
(Many have come in 
if you can believe 
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Gamecocks and Bantams will be swopped 
for antiques, guns, jewelry and anything 
old, except old maids. A—116 


I'll swop drafting tools, electrical and 
salesmanship books for a German, French or 
Spanish language course (with phonograph 
records), printing press, or what? A—117 


Do you play? Do you travel ? Buescher G 
Melody Saxophone, cost $160 and metal 
auto trunk are both offered, in A-1 condi- 
tion. What have you? A—118 





I have a big box full of ‘short wave ‘radio 
parts and tubes. I will swop these for some- 
thing for a summer camp, a small sized out- 
board motor, or a target pistol, or a set of 
.45 calibre Colt reloading tools would be 
seriously considered. A—119 





I will exchange (reluctantly) my ‘fine dia- 
mond ring for a little old country house in 
need of repair, or a camp near the water 
Solitaire is over a carat in size, a very beau- 
tiful gem set in platinum, and valued about 
five hundred dollars. A—120 


the swoppers and swoppees | 





What would you swop for foxhounds? 
One is 10 weeks old, two are 2 years old. 
No time to hunt any more. How about pigs 
or calves or what have you? A—121 


Is anyone interested in a hand-wrought 
iron lamp, very old? Will swop for some- 
thing of same value. A—122 


I want photographic equipment and cam- 
eras (box, folding, or professional). I have 
books on business, text books, or can offer 
to do your photographic work in exchange. 
A—123 


An English saddle, an exercising cart, driv- 
ing harness or other horse paraphernalia, | 
would like in exchange for a professional 
portrait of your pet in oil, water-color or 
pastel—or what you will that I can draw, 
model or paint for you. A—124 





Have you something you would swop for 
typing? A—125 


Camp on one of Maine’s mort beautiful 
lakes; good salmon fishing, good dirt auto 
road to camp door, 5 miles off No. 1 high- 
way, is offered a camp trailer in good con- 
dition. A—12 

I have a No. 2A Cartridge Premo East- 
man Kodak, scarcely used. Taking a corking 
2% x 4% picture. Would like old pattern 
glass, glass slipper or glass hat, preferably 
colored. Not interested in chips or cracps. 
A—127 


Plant Lovers: Will you send me a Rex 
Begonia cutting, nicely packed, for an un- 
bruised succulent cutting? How many kinds 
can you find? I have 20, not cactus (some 
cactus, also) A—128 


Who has a light boat or a canoe with 
sponsons, in good shape, to swop for new 
Colt Police Positive Special with holster, in 
my shape? Or an Atwater Kent Console 
Radio. Make me an offer. A—129 


My son has a good xylophone to swop 
for something that will help him work his 
way through college. A—130 


What have you in exchange for five Old 
Farmer’s Almanacs by Robert B. Thomas: 
Numbers 80 to 84, years, 1872-1876? 
A—131 


Who is interested in an in antique, low four- 
poster bed from an old Conn.- home? Would 
like a drop-leaf cherry table, or what have 
you ou? A—132 

~ Tourists: I have a Tourists Kitchenette 
24 x 33 x 10, 11 compartments, metal, for 
ice, water and all foods. Good condition. 
Will swop for Grade A maple syrup, nice 
home canned anything, hams, or the like. 
A—133 


Does any collector of auto license plates 
want to swop? We have duplicates of N. H. 
back to 1915, and want out-of-state plates. 
A—134 7 a 

Who wants a lovely buffalo robe? I have 
two; also a fine buffalo coat. What can you 
offer? I want a portable radio (electric, 110 
volt), snowshoes (female), clarinet, good 
camera, or modern books. A—135 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 53] 
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ADVANCED 
OR 
DAYLIGHT SAVING 
TIME 


HORTLY, PRAISED BE, SPRING 
will be with us again, and 
all its attendant joys will 
lead us to another Sum- 
mer. How eagerly we await these 
seasons, and strive to keep them with 
us! We would even stretch their days 
another hour. 

And yet, when you come to think 
of it, how strange this stretching is. 
Consider the motions through which 
we go, the changing of time tables, 
the passing of laws, the readjustment 
of habits—and when we are all done, 
we really haven't stretched anything. 
We haven't made Spring or Summer 
one inch wider or longer than it ever 
was. 

The net result of all this Advanced 
or Daylight Saving Time amounts to 
nothing more or less than masses of 
truly inspired confusion . . .confusion 
which always has existed, and always 
will exist as long as people tamper 
with their clocks instead of regulat- 
ing their own lives. 

If you or I choose to rise an hour 
earlier—or later—need we set our 
clocks ahead or back? If factory work- 
ers and office workers wish to do their 
work on a one-hour-advanced time 
schedule, would it not seem to be 











more sensible for them to do just that, 
rather than to go around setting 
everybody's clocks ahead an hour? 

One writer we know, Mrs. “Goose” 
Hatch, of Wolfeboro, New Hamp- 
shire, is so certain that the philosophy 
of changing the clock is wrong that 
she accuses the changers of being in 
the class of solitaire cheaters—with 
the rank of morons. 

Obviously, she’s right...not so 
much perhaps on account of the de- 
sire of these people to do the chang- 
ing as on account of how they act 
after they have accomplished it. She 
is right because Daylight Saving Time 
does make morons of us all. 

We rush for trains and appoint- 
ments only to find ourselves hours 
early, or late. We break our watches 
with endless setting and resetting. We 
get to the point of never having any 
engagements because never knowing 
what time it is, we know we won't be 
able to keep them. 

Even our legislators come to sucha 
state of confusion over the matter that 
they draw up bills such as House Bill 
No. 142, recently introduced to the 
New Hampshire Legislature, to set 
the clocks back one hour to conform 
with Daylight Time—a bill which if 
passed would have placed New Hamp- 
shire two hours behind the estab- 
lished time of the rest of the nation. 

However, solitaire cheaters or mor- 
ons, there is still perhaps some meth- 
od in our madness. And that method 
may bring us to a goal which might 


indeed be a real millenium. We refer 
to the inordinate stress which now- 
adays is placed on time clocks. 
Working hours have taken the 
place in our lives of work accom- 
plished... especially in positions 
where employment really depends on 
how much work needs to be done. 
For instance, supposing you had a 
job of writing so many hundred 
words of advertising copy every day, 
or sealing so many hundred envel- 
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opes, or shining so many shoes. . . is 
there any reason why you should be 
required to attend some office or shop 
from seven until five? Of course not, 
if you did your job satisfactorily in 
less time, you should be free the rest 
of the day. As Clarence DeMar points 
out elsewhere in this issue, it does not 
pay to work too hard. Quitting time 
should be when a job is finished 
rather than when the hands of a clock 
reach a certain hour. 

Here we are, for example, entering 
once again into a great era of pros- 
perity. For years we starve...and 
then we have too much to eat. Why? 
Because we work by clocks instead of 
by the job. 

Few farmers, for instance, spend 
any more hours in their woodlots 
than just those necessary to get their 
winter’s wood. If they did they would 
neglect some other part of their farm 
work which needed to be done. In the 
end, their year’s work shows some sort 
of decent balance. 

Work run by time clock methods, 
however, tends to run out of balance. 

One of the valuable studies which 
some of our project workers (if we 
must have project workers) might 
make, it would seem, would be that 
of determining what we, as a nation, 
need... how many hours a day we 
need to work to supply just that. 
With this knowledge in hand, we all 
might work just that long, leaving 
the rest of the hours for recreation, 
invention, or whatever seemed desir- 
able. The corollary to these studies, 
of course, would be studies of how 
what was made might be furnished to 
those who needed it on some other 
basis than hours worked. Our guess 
would be that probably every able- 
bodied man would need to work but 
a few hours a day to keep this nation 
clothed and fed and sheltered... and 
that necessities might easily be made 
available on other than a time clock 
base. 

Thus, were our Advanced Time 
madness to lead us to such a goal as 
this, perhaps our present day confus- 
ion need not be as disturbing as it is. 
We certainly would not be far away 
from setting the clock ahead to where 
it ought to be. 

We would not have made Spring or 
Summer any longer or wider than it 
always is, perhaps, but we would at 
least have broadened ourselves to a 
point at which our value for living 
might be measured by more than 
just so many punches at a time clock. 


+ 
— 
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“MANNERS MAKETH MAN” 





BOOK WHICH HAS ONLY BEEN RECENTLY PUBLISHED has always leapt to 
the forefront of the public’s consciousness and achieved a sale, which, 
though substantial enough in this instance, represents, to most auth- 
ors, only “the stuff that dreams are made of”. It was written by Dale 
Carnegie, and its name is “How to Win Friends and Influence People”. 

The title is unwieldy and unimaginative, departing far from the current 
vogue for those that are terse and symbolic; and most of the subject matter 
has been used, in one form or another, dozens of times already. But to begin 
with, the author has a popular subject—for who is there amongst us who does 
not long to win friends and influence people and who will not avidly accept 
advice which will really enable him to do this? Moreover, Mr. Carnegie 
knows how to handle his material, to render it readable, to make it seem fresh, 
and yet to scatter time-honored quotations through it with which to point his 
moral and adorn his tale. And among the actions which seem to me especially 
apt is one which he has selected from a New England writer as revered as he 
is famous. It was Emerson who originally stated that “Good manners are made 
up of petty sacrifices”. It is Dale Carnegie who wisely reminds us of this. 

And we cannot be reminded of it too often. For there is something within 
those of us who come from sturdy Yankee stock so essentially self-assertive that 
it is very hard for us to make those petty sacrifices. True, much of this self- 
assertiveness is based upon equally essential independence and sincerity. Why 
—we argue, not without justification—should we who acknowledge no betters 
accept snubs from the haughty? Why should we who take just pride in our 
accuracy allow ourselves to be put in the wrong by the vague and the vacuous? 
Why should we permit the purse-proud to humble us in our frugality, the 
empty-headed to deride us in our culture, and the frivolous to mock at our 
sobriety? Why should we not “stand up for ourselves”? 

Why, indeed? For no reason at all, except that in so doing we are prone 
to give the impression that we are argumentative, that we are arrogant, that 
we are stubborn, that we are selfish, that we are ungracious, that we have a 
chip on our shoulders. And the person who is really good-mannered does not 
give such an impression. On the contrary, he gives the impression that he is 
reasonable, that he is co-operative, that he is kindly, that he is amiable, that 
he is generous and that he is at peace with all the world. But he seldom suc- 
ceeds in giving this impression spontaneously. He does it by making countless 
petty sacrifices, the sum total of which is formidable. A dozen times a day, he 
puts a curb on his tongue and his temper and the result is that inestimable 
quality known as tact. His ambition, even though it may be vaulting, does not 
o’er leap itself to the extent of landing on other peoples’ preserves. Indeed, 
even though he may deserve the center of the stage, rather than contend 
against courtesy, he permits someone else to steal his show! 

In the end, the thief who has done this may sometime be the more fam- 
ous, but he is never the more beloved. We do not make friends and influence 
people because we are celebrated, but because we are companionable; and 
good companions are kindly. We know that it is a fine thing to be a great 
athlete, but a better thing to be a good sport; yet we fail to apply the under- 
lying principles of this knowledge to our general conduct and our daily lives. 
In his recent contribution to current reading and current thought, Dale Car- 
negie has done us a great service in complementing the almost famous re- 
minder that: 

“When the last great scorer comes to write against your name, 
He won't ask whether you lost or won, but whether you played the game.” 
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Wels CHICORY NEIGHBORS 
“WHY DON’T YOU SAY IT?” SHE DEMANDED, STILL STARING AT HIM, 


“GO ON.”—...“YOU’RE RIGHT,” HE MUTTERED...HIS THOUGHTS 
WEIGHING LIKE STONES IN HIM BECAUSE SHE HAD LOST. 


You'll Enjoy This Story—One of the Most Skillful Yankee Has Ever Published 


GEES ERK STOOD BESIDE ANNA 
2, | watching the chicory neigh- 

y | bors across the road push 
4+ * == the old Ford down the in- 
cline of the lane. Dully he listened to 
Anna’s strictures on the chicory peo- 
ple. A sudden sputtering of the Ford 
interrupted her. Then the engine 
stopped again, and the man behind 
the wheel swore. Anna continued: 
“Now wouldn't you think that once 
in awhile he’d take a few minutes off 
to see what's wrong with that old car? 
Making his old mother push; it’s a 
wonder she doesn’t break in two. And 
that young woman! Merk, I tell you, 
I could walk right over there and 
shake them up good and proper...” 
The car rattled again, and Anna 
backed into the shade, putting her 
hand on his wrist to make him do 
likewise. 

He shook her hand off and re- 
mained in the sunlight, his shoulders 
straightened a little in defiance. When 
Len Parkinson at the wheel yelled 
“Hey,” he shouted back, “Hey,” 
heartily. Then he said slowly to his 
wife: “I guess it’s time to turn to oth- 
er things.”” While he turned he saw 
the two chicory women stand close to- 
gether watching the disappearing car. 
The younger one suddenly looked at 
him. He saw her hair, now dull yel- 
low like new straw. Then he looked 
at Anna, and saw that she was smiling 
a little hard smile. He walked toward 
the barns where the horses stood shak- 
ing their harnesses impatiently. 

For a while he puttered mutely 
with the reins and enumerated every- 
thing the chicory neighbors stood for. 
Anna had named them the chicory 
neighbors. Naturally, Anna was never 
going to call them the Parkinsons. Of 
course, at first they hadn’t known 
their name, not until it was painted 
in white and with flourishes on the 
mailbox. But that had been two weeks 
later, and by that time Anna had 
been firm in her conviction that those 
chicory people were not the type of 
people she needed to call on. That 
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man, a mill worker, and that silly 
young woman...And: ‘Now, Merk, 
you know that their being poor isn’t 
what I mean.” 

Summer was ending and the corn 
had to be cut. The drought which 
had started when the first chicory 
bloomed along the roadside, still last- 
ed. During its first days the Parkin- 
sons had come: a load of furniture, 
the old sagging woman, the red inef- 
fectual man and his wife with the 
straw-colored hair. The farm hadn't 
been worked for years. Only city peo- 
ple would move on in mid-summer, 
while the fields were purple with this- 
tles. But even on the evening of that 
first day Anna seemed to have learned 
a great deal about them already. 

She had met him when he returned 
from the field. She had plunged into 
talking at once, especially about that 
silly young woman; “Why, the first 
thing she says to me was: ‘Ooh, I just 
know I'll love it here. It’s so lovely.’ 
And here comes the prize bit. She asks 
me, have I seen those gorgeous chic- 
ory flowers along the road. The blue, 








it was supposed to be heavenly. So I 
tried to bring her to her senses, telling 
her just what living on a farm means, 
until she sort of remarks casually, that 
well, maybe it’s too late in the season 
to start planting anyway. That 
floored me. What more could I say?” 

That was several weeks ago. On the 
evening of that same day he had 
strolled to the road, and there in the 
last of the sun, smeared a little with 
dust, he had looked at the chicory. 
They were wonderfully blue. And the 
hair of the young woman as she 
walked along the windows of her 
house, dabbing at them desultorily 
with a white rag, had been full of sun. 
These people needed help, he had de- 
cided. 

They needed help or they'd starve. 
One day, later, he had thought of the 
bull calves. Gradually he had started 
to prepare Anna, matching his pa- 
tience with her non-committal star- 
ing. She had agreed, there were too 
many bullcalves, and that the prices 
were no good, but all the time she 
seemed to indicate that she knew ex- 
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actly what he was leading up to. Fin- 
ally he had suggested giving two of 
the calves to the chicory neighbors, so 
that they'd have at least some meat 
during the winter. She had smiled 
enigmatically, but she had agreed. 

Her agreeing had made him un- 
easy. At the time he didn’t know 
quite why. He had only hoped that 
the chicory people would accept the 
calves and feed them dutifully. But he 
had feared that they'd do nothing of 
the kind, and that daily Anna was 
going to point out their short-com- 
ings. But it wasn’t only that. 

She had objected when he had 
wanted to bring the calves over at 
once. Let the man fetch them, she had 
persisted. The next day he had gone 
to Boston, and hadn’t returned till 
dusk. While he had walked toward 
the stable, Anna had followed him, 
talking. “And do you think that lazy 
fellow came for the calves? Oh, no. 
She comes, with all her yellow hair 
frilled and that half dead old woman 
with her. And then they go away tug- 
ging each at a rope with a calf, till I 
had to help, ‘cause I was sure the old 
woman was going to cave in, and all 
the time that young one talking 
about the pretty eyes calves have, and 
she all the time scared stiff the calf 
was going to touch her.” 

He had not answered. In the stable 
he had sworn at the cows because the 
weather was sultry and the flies were 
inexorable. From that day, however, 
he had watched the calves anxiously 
in their little enclosure where former 
tenants had left a few smashed bee- 
hives and where there was no green 
grass. 

Anna was triumphant. Each time 
he looked at the calves, she had an 
uncanny way of being near, with a 
rug to shake or a dish of scraps for 
the dogs, and always that relentless 
smile. The calves were running lean 
and bony in their enclosure. No one 
ever seemed to feed them, or come 
near them. Anna would remain tri- 
umphant to the very end. 

Today, in the intense heat, walk- 
ing behind the quiet horses, he 
formed a plan. When the last bit of 
sun slipped over the horizon he was 
ready to carry out his plan. For a 
while he sat with Anna on the porch. 
They did not mention the calves who 
stood butting the stone wall of the 
enclosure. Darkness came and lights 
went on in the house across the road. 
A moment later the violin started, 
first fumblingly, tentative, then plain- 
tively. “That’s been going on for 
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weeks,” Anna said dryly. He knew. 
There were thousands of better things 
to do. Those calves, for instance. He 
leaned morosely back, listening to the 
fragile complaining of the violin. 
“Every single night,” Anna repeated. 
He imagined that her voice came in- 
tentionally rasping in contrast to the 
music. 

Later he left the house to let the 
cows out of the stable. Anna hardly 
looked up from her sewing. When he 
was outside he hurried into the dark 
moonlight night which was shrill with 
crickets. Impatiently he walked be- 
hind the stumbling cows, who were re- 
luctant to return to the dried pasture. 
When he had closed the gate upon 
them, he ran, huddling along the 
path behind the orchard, almost leap- 
ing across the road, and from there he 
waded stealthily through the alfalfa 
field toward the back of the chicory 
people’s house. 

He saw the two calves huddled to- 
gether. No sound came from the 
house. Already his fingers were search- 
ing steadily for the latch of the gate. 
He pushed the gate wide open. The 
calves remained where they were. 
Then he stole back, fast, through the 
alfalfa, around the orchard, toward 
the house where he saw Anna stand- 
ing at the back door peering out. He 
walked calmly toward her. When she 
saw him, she went into the house and 
clattered a kettle on the stove. 

Twice that night he lifted his head 
when he thought he heard stumbling 
footsteps of calves. At dawn he was up. 
He saw the enclosure which had held 
the calves was empty. Among early 
scurrying of birds he crossed the fields, 
but no where did he see the calves. 
They were free. Anna would have to 
look for at least one other weapon. 
And the calves would eat. 

Somewhat later that morning he 
saw the two women cross the road. 
Both looked worried, and lifted their 
hands in unnecessary gesticulation. 
He walked toward them. “Good 
morning,” he said, certain that Anna 
was listening. 

The young woman pointed toward 
the empty enclosure. “They're gone. 
The gate is open, and we've looked 
everywhere.” She stopped, studied 
him and smiled. “Oh, but we haven't 
really met, have we? I forgot.” She put 
her hand on the gate, near his arm, 
and then as if she suddenly remem- 
bered her mission again, she cried: 
“It’s the calves. They're gone. What 
can we do?” 





“Perhaps they were hungry,” he 
smiled, his voice suddenly steering 
away from the flintiness he had in- 
tended to use. 

“I wouldn't be surprised,” she said 
simply. “There isn’t a green blade 
growing, nothing. Not like when we 
moved here. Then...” 

“Then the drought hadn’t started,” 
he said, remembering the chicory. 

He looked directly into her large 
blue eyes and found his lips turning 
to smiling. “Now don’t worry,” he 
said. “They'll show up. Somebody 
will bring them back. Don’t worry.” 

“Thanks so much,” she answered. 
That seemed to end her concern 
about the calves. She caressed the bars 
of the gate near his arm. She looked 
up again. “Yes, I had imagined you 
looked something like you do, from 
close by. You don’t mind?” 

He shook his head and looked at 
her fingers. “Are those the fingers you 
play that violin with?” he laughed. 

“Yes, that’s them. They don’t make 
a good job of it either. But Len thinks 
I ought to keep practicing, because it 
may land me a job some day. This 
farm’s no good. So the old woman sits 
near me every night, seeing to it I 
play.” She had wedged a little closer 
to him, so close that he knew Anna 
would be coming out of the house 
soon. 

The old woman had stopped on the 
road, had suddenly come closer. “El- 
eanor, Eleanor,” she was crying, in a 
strangely urgent voice. 

“Yes,” she answered without turn- 
ing. 

“Eleanor, Eleanor,” the old woman 
repeated, closer, more shredded. 

“Yes,” she said again and lifted her 
arms off the gate. 

Then a door slammed and without 
looking back he knew that Anna was 
coming. When Anna’s footsteps sil- 
enced behind him he turned and said 
calmly: “The calves are gone. They 
got out and ran away.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” Anna said 
and turned to the young woman. 
“How did they get out? But some- 
body’ll bring them back. I think ev- 
erybody in the neighborhood knows 
they’re yours.” 

For a little while they all stood in 
silence. Anna’s face lay folded in a 
fixed smile. Then Merk said: “I'll 
see what I can do,” consolingly, as if 
to counteract Anna’s smile. 

Eleanor said: “Please.” Then she 
turned suddenly and joined the old 
woman. 
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DREAMS & OBSERVATIONS 
By the Collector 


Dreams and Observations, beginning here, you will notice, continues 
through the book as simply “‘D and O” 


YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item accepted for this department 


PoIntT OF VIEW 
We were exclaiming over the mag- 
nificent view from the hill top of a 
friend’s place. The hired man listened 
to our raptures a while and then re- 
marked, “Well, after you've lived 
here for a while you get so the view 
don’t bother you no more.” 
Contributed by Ruth B. Gagnon, 
Goffstown, N. H. 





SpRiING COMPLAINT 
Just judging by the one I crossed on, 
And by the way it jounced my load, 
The country wives from here to Bos- 
ton 
Have laid their wash-boards in the 
road. 


James Hight Hayford, 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


“ 


In the “Great Freshet” of 1896, the 
two main foot bridges between Lewis- 
ton and Auburn were carried away 
and many riverside buildings either 
demolished or flooded. The basement 
of a large cotton mill was choked 
with loosened machinery and floating 
ice-cakes. Yet—high and dry above the 
rising flood hung a wall-sign: Don’t 
SPIT ON THE FLoor! 

Contributed by Jennie L. Pratt, 

Auburn, Maine. 





An old lady recently told me this 
story of her father, a country under- 
taker: Long ago he was summoned to 
a distant farm-house. He was met by 
the farmer, who said, “She ain’t dead 
yet, but you can come in and wait.” 

Contributed by C. L. Wentworth, 

Limerick, Me. 


In Chelsea, Vt., there is a street 
called Johnny Cake Lane. Here is the 
story: In the days when wheat began 
to take the place of corn meal in the 
making of bread, many people still 
held to corn. A_ peddler came 
into Chelsea at noon hour and went 
down a certain street. The midday 
meal was in progress. Later at the 
tavern the peddler remarked that 
every family on that street had johnny 
cake for dinner—“Why, it’s a regular 
johnny cake lane”, said he. 

The street has remained Johnny 
Cake Lane for a century. 

Contributed by Mrs. Gail Helmer, 

Chelsea, Vt. 





A man from Maine decided to re- 
tire. He went away, and while he was 
visiting a friend, he became ill. Dan- 
gerous signs developed. His friends 
wanted him to see a clergyman, but 
the old fellow put them off, until it 
was almost the last day of his life; 
then they urged him again. 

“What do I want of a minister?” 
he said. “I have lived well and I 
never voted for a Democrat at any 
time in my life.” 

Contributed by John S. Barrows, 

Fryeburg, Me. 





—— 





Anna looked at Merk and said: 
“That’s the end of the calves, I 
guess.” 

“Maybe,” he said, smiling a little. 


The calves had not returned. The 
drought had broken. Today was the 
first day with sunshine after a week 
of greyness. Anna had chosen the day 
to go to Boston. At his usual hour 
Len Parkinson had clattered away in 
his car. A few minutes later Eleanor 
crossed the road, and he met her at 
the gate. The old woman was not in 
sight. They talked of rain, of the com- 
ing fall. She said she wanted to see 
his farm, the cattle, everything. Sud- 
denly she asked: “Did she go to the 
city? The whole day?” 

He nodded. “Where's the old wo- 
man?” he asked, not intending at all 
to make it so obvious that he wanted 
to be alone with her. 

“Sleeping,” she said. “So she can 
sit up late and make me play.” 

They started walking toward the 
orchard. “The calves never came 
back,” he said. 

“Never.” She shook her head vigor- 
ously. “No, I have a confession.” She 
walked closer to him. “I’m glad they 
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never came back. When I knew we 
had to kill them, I couldn’t even look 
at them.” She hesitated. “Maybe you 
think it’s funny, but I thought you’d 
understand.” 

He stood suddenly still. “Why?” he 
demanded, putting his hand on her 
shoulder, watching her almost sternly. 

He felt her tremble. “Because, be- 
cause ...God, how do I know why?” 
she cried. When his fingers tightened 
on her shoulder she looked up. Sud- 
denly her eyes grew wilder, as she 
stared past his arm. “Look,” she pant- 
ed. “Look.” 

He whirled around. On the road 
stood the old woman watching them. 

“I think I'd better go,” she said. 
“I'd better run.” 

She hurried ahead of him. He fol- 
lowed, without speaking. The old wo- 
man was already scurrying back. He 
stood still, but Eleanor didn’t look 
back. Then he turned back and where 
her high heels had made deep im- 
prints in the moist earth, he meticu- 
lously retraced her steps, stepping 
carefully on each footprint. 


For two weeks he hadn't heard the 
violin. Neither he nor Anna _ had 


spoken of it. But that evening Anna 
said unexpectedly: “I haven't heard 
that violin for two weeks. I haven't 
even seen her around.” Then she 
looked back at her sewing, waiting 
for him to speak. 

He didn’t answer. She had spoken 
first about it, however. He sat still 
and regarded her fixedly, almost 
afraid that she'd look up and see the 
hatred in his eyes. But she only 
looked at the clock and said: “It’s get- 
ting late.” 

It was not late. There was no rea- 
son she should say that. But he rose 
and went outside, toward the stables. 
He puttered for a while in the stable, 
then he walked around the orchard, 
and crossed the road. A very bright 
moon swum above him. He pursed 
his lips. 

He stopped beneath the big elm be- 
hind the Parkinson’s house. Across 
the road the moon lay over his house 
and lands, white, serene and sturdy. 
It was infinite cold peace, security, 
something he was about to disturb. 
That was his life, but it would not be 
much longer. Then the side door of 
the Parkinson house opened and he 
saw Eleanor come out. He backed 
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against the trunk of the elm and 
waited. When she reached him, her 
eyes searching, he said brusquely: “I 
thought you might be sick.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I won- 
dered when you’d come. But it took 
you two weeks.” The moon lay silvery 
on her light hair, and past her moon- 
lit hair lay his farm, the white house 
emerging from the trees, and from 
the house in all the clear whiteness he 
saw Anna come, a slow grey figure 
walking steadily toward the iron gate, 
not through shadows, but in the open 
bleak moonlight. 

He felt Eleanor’s hand on_ his, 
fumbling and nervous. “What do you 
mean?’ he asked brusquely. 

“I mean you've come,” she said. 

Impulsively he put his arms around 
her, and pressed his lips into her gol- 
den hair. “Sure, I’m here,” he said. 
“Sure.” Then over her hair he saw 
that Anna had stopped at the gate 
and stood looking in their direction. 

“Merk,” Eleanor complained. 
“Why did it take you so long?” 

He remained silent, watching 
Anna, seeing his fields, his buildings, 
all hard, inexorable, secure. Against 
him Eleanor’s trembling grew still. 
She pushed herself away and looked 
up at him. Then she turned and also 
saw Anna. She grabbed his wrist: 
“See, there she is,” she cackled. “Now 
what are you going to do? Let her have 
her way? She dared me the first day I 
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met her, never saying it, but daring, 
even before I knew you existed. Now 
what?” she cried, kneading her fingers 
frantically into his wrist. 

“You're right,” he muttered, Anna 
stood there immovable, the white 
moonlight making her look like some- 
thing which was always going to stand 
there. “You're right.” 

“What are you going to do?” she 
cried. 

Grimly he turned toward her. “Lis- 
ten,” he said huskily. “Listen, I don’t 
know what I’m going to say. But I’m 
going back. Now. Listen,” he shook 
her, “I’m going back because my 
farm’s there. Not she.” His lips went 
awry. “And you and your husband, 
you've got to move away from here. 
You have to, do you hear? You can’t 
stick it out here anyway. Soon. Listen, 
you...I...” he faltered. Suddenly 
he dropped his arms and walked 
away. He walked back to his own 
house, down the lane, direct, not 
through the alfalfa now, not around 
the orchard. 

As he passed the front porch of the 
Parkinson house he saw the old wo- 
man standing there. She coughed. He 
strode on. She coughed again. He 
walked on, very steadily. When he 
crossed the road, Anna left the gate 
and walked ahead of him toward the 
house. 

She was at the door when he en- 
tered. “I see you’re back,” she said. 





“Yes, I’m back. 1...” he stopped 
abruptly, and turned his eyes away 
from her hard composed face. Sud- 
denly he realized that she was the one 
who had been defeated. This was the 
way she'd take defeat, stand stonily 
over it, use it, punish herself simply 
because she had allowed herself to be 
defeated. She would never concede to 
herself the possibility that he might 
yet be able to relent toward her. She 
had already convinced herself that he 
had come back to her because she was 
part and chattel of the farm. 

“Why don’t you say it?” she de- 
manded, still staring at him. “Go on.” 

He shook his head and hurried out- 
side again, his thoughts weighing like 
stones in him, because she had lost, 
because she was making things so bit- 
ter for herself. If only she’d allow her- 
self to bend a little, one uncertain mo- 
tion of her lips or hands. Instead she 
said quietly behind him: “I'll pour 
the coffee.” 

He stood behind the house, but 
when he heard the first sounds of the 
violin coming from across the road, 
he hurried into the house. Anna was 
pouring the coffee. Without looking 
up she said: “We have to go over the 
accounts. Tomorrow you've got to see 
the tenants about the shares and the 
rents.” 

“Yes,” he said, watching her very 
steady hand reaching him his coffee. 











ARE YOU A YANKEE HOME-OWNER? 
ALL RIGHT — PROVE IT! 


By JAson ALMus RUSSELL. 


1. Beside your kitchen door, do 
you find a flat rock four feet or more 
square? What was its original use? 
What is its name? 

2. How does the wooden door in 
front of the brick-oven date the build- 
ing of the home? the iron doors? 
What is the purpose of the chamber 
beneath the brick-oven? 

3. What kind of wood does the 
carved rose on your parlor furniture 
indicate? the cluster of grapes? 

4. What in the domestic scheme of 
things is a folla? gem pan? lug-pole? 
puncheon floor? spring floor? 

5: Why does the ceiling of a 
room often have two distinct levels? 
the floor? the windows? 

6. How were the following articles 
used in the Yankee home temse? peel? 
back-log? fore-stick? trammel? 

7. Why is the cellar door made 
four to five feet wide? 


8. What is a foot-stove? revolving- 
stove? box-stove? soapstone-stove? 
Franklin stove? 

g. From what wood were firkins 
usually made? sap spiles? butter-pad- 
dles? blanket chests? inside house- 
walls? 

10. Why were the inside walls of 
rooms covered with wallpaper after a 
certain period? 

11. How did the home-builder lo- 
cate a permanent supply of water? 

12. And a question which has 
vexed many a modern Yankee Home- 
owner— 

A house which at the time of the 
American Revolution was built due 
North and South, is now no longer on 
an actual due North and South line, 
but varies in a slight degree. (No, the 
house has not been moved in any 
way!) 
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HEN CALVIN COOLIDGE was 
first in the White House I 
4), attended a dinner of the 
: Gridiron Club in Wash- 
ington—that famous correspondents’ 
club—where President Coolidge 
spoke. He began his speech, “A great 
deal of fun is poked at me as a New 
Englander. As you all know, a great 
many folks come to see me at the 
White House. My first question to 
those I do not know personally is, 
‘Where ye from?’ If they do not name 
a New England state, my question is, 
‘Where were ye folks from?’ Then in 
nine cases out of ten they do name a 
New England state. So if we're so fun- 
ny, I guess there’s plenty of us to 
laugh at!” 

Yes, as President Coolidge said 
there are “plenty of us to laugh at” 
in almost all parts of the United 
States. 

Most of New York and New Jersey 
and almost half of Pennsylvania were 
settled by New Englanders. They set- 
tled almost all of Michigan, over two- 
thirds of Wisconsin, and very substan- 
tial portions of Ohio, Ulinois and 
even Indiana. There has been no in- 
considerable New England infiltra- 
tion even in the Southern states—not- 
ably in North Carolina and Mississ- 
ippi. When I lecture in California I 
meet as many New Englanders appar- 
ently as I would back home. These 
transplanted ones have the advantage 
over those who have remained, in 
that they left their New England re- 
serve behind them. New England re- 
serve, like the New England consci- 
ence, if a virtue at all, is an over-rated 
one. It is said that the New England 
conscience no longer prevents one 
from doing that which he should not 
do, but merely from enjoying it 
when he has done it. With the excep- 
tion of certain states of Spanish deri- 
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WEVa RES PLENTY OF 
US TO LAUGH AT 


A COMPANION PIECE TO DR. FUESS'’ 
“WHAT IS A YANKEE?” PUBLISHED 


A YEAR AGO DECEMBER 


By Lyman Beecher Stowe 


Grandson of Harriett Beecher Stowe 


Drawings by Ronald Slayton 


vation, like New Mexico, there is 
hardly a state in the Union, even in- 
cluding most of the South, which has 
not had enough New England settlers 
appreciably to influence its cultural 
development. There are today more 
New Englanders outside of New Eng- 
land than inside. As Saint Paul said 
in one of his letters to the Corinthi- 
ans, “A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump”. The whole Union has 
been leavened by the culture and 
characteristics of New England. 

I am a triple-riveted New Eng- 
lander. I was born in Saco, Maine, 
brought up in Hartford and Sims- 
bury, Conn., and educated in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

At the time of my birth, my father, 
Charles Edward Stowe, was the min- 
ister of the Congregational Church of 
Saco, when the Pine Tree State was 
still dominated by the simon-pure 
downeast Yankees. There were no 
telephones, no automobiles, no hard 
roads, no electric lights, no moving 
pictures, no radios, no bobbed hair, 
no nudity, no child psychology, no re- 
volt of youth, no jazz, no smoking 
women, no open questioning of 
Heaven or Hell, no unemployment 
problem, no airplanes, no malefactors 
of great wealth, and no class hatred 
or social unrest. Life today is as differ- 
ent from that placid and primitive 
world into which I was born, as it is 
from the Garden of Eden. With the 
exception of the slow, noisy and dirty 
railways (thirty miles an hour was a 
high speed) and the telegraph, the 
means of transportation and com- 
munication had not been materially 
improved or essentially changed since 
the founding of our Republic, or in- 
deed since the days of Julius Caesar. 

In those placid days, the Wednes- 
day evening prayer meetings were still 
exciting social as well as religious 





events. In these decorous gatherings, 
the inhibited New Englanders, by ju- 
dicious public admissions of thoughts 
and deeds, secured without the faint- 
est realization of it some of the psy- 
chological release now explained by 
the psycho-analysts, practiced imme- 
morially by the Roman Catholic con- 
fessional, as well as the recent “shar- 
ing” of the Oxford group. At such a 
meeting in my father’s church one 
Wednesday evening, Deacon Little- 
field got up and said, “I don’t say it to 
git no notoriety, but I ben to Bostin. 
When I was to Bostin last Sunday I 
went to the Old South Church to hear 
the Rev. Brown preach—him as we 
used to have here afore we drove him 
him off same as we drive off all our 
ministers. When the Rev. Brown 
stood up in the pulpit those words of 
scripter rose to my lips, “We all do 
fade an’ wither as the leaf’. He's got 
a bald head, small featers and grey 
side whiskers.” At another Wednesday 
evening meeting, which was by way 
of a memorial service to a good wo- 
man in the church who had recently 
died, Deacon Littlefield paid his trib- 
ute in these singularly chosen words. 
“Miss Simons is dead. The world’s 
people respected Miss Simons. The 
church people respected Miss Simons. 
[ respected Miss Simons, but now 
she’s dead an’ gone to God, and the 
good book saith, “The Lord is no re- 
specter of pussons!’ ” 

The outstanding social excitements 
of rural or small town New England 
of that day were church sociables, 
barn-raisings and funerals. The latter 
were usually attended by the whole 
countryside. My father was once 
asked to officiate at a funeral on a 
remote farm. The deceased was a so- 
called “universal’’ — a universalist — a 
convenient denomination because 
there was no Universalist Church and 
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hence no duties or expenses. You see, 
it wasn’t respectable not to belong to 
some religious denomination. As fath- 
er came into the great kitchen where 
the service was to be held, the male 
relative in charge said to him as he 
jerked his finger over his shoulder 
toward a woman swathed in black, sit- 
ting near the stove, “She’s the widder 
of the corpse, but she’s so damned 
deaf it ha’int no use to introduce ye 
‘to her.” Contrary to custom the at- 
tendance at this funeral was small. As 
father was untying his horse and bug- 
gy from the hitching post after the 
service, the male relative called to 
him as he hurried after him, “Say, 
Elder, afore ye go I want to explain 
that the small turn-out wor’nt no re- 
flection on you. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, between you and me, the corpse 
he ain’t popular in these parts.” 

One evening when father and 
mother were at supper the door bell 
rang. When the door was opened 
there stood Jim Small, the carpenter, 
convulsively revolving his coon-skin 
cap around his thumb as was his cus- 
tom in life’s crises. When father said, 
“Won't you come in, Jim?” he re- 
plied, “No, thank ye kindly, Elder, 
I'll jest rest where I be. Ye see, I was 
coming down the road an’ I seen a 
skunk come outer the woods an’ foller 
along in the ditch side er the road, so 
I seys to myself, seys I, there’s a boun- 
ty on a skunk skin an’ I might jest as 
well hev it as the next feller, so I 
picked me up a round smooth stone 
an’ I started along after that there 
skunk an’ after I’d follered him most 
a mile he ducked inter the woods 
agin an’ I lost sight of him, but when 
I come to look round I found I was 
jest handy by your house an’ seys to 
myself, seys I, since I’m here I may 
as well drop inter the Elder’s an’ pre- 
sent the bill for that little job er work 
I done for him last week. So here it is, 
Elder.” 

With two redoubtably good and 
pious women—pillars of the church— 
there lived their father, a retired ship 
builder, a hearty and big-hearted old 
man, but rough and profane. He was 
not a member of the church and he 
had never had that semi-mystical, 
semi-psychological experience known 
as conversion. Therefore, according to 
Calvinistic doctrine, in which his 
daughters implicitly believed, he was 
a lost soul destined to be plunged in- 
to the never-ending torments of hell 
fire at death. Their lives were sad- 
dened by this terrible fate which 
awaited their highly disapproved but 
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much loved father. The young minis- 
ter was finally summoned to the death- 
bed of the old reprobate. The old 
man had found that a ship which he 
had built forty years before had come 
into the dry dock for repairs. He had 
eluded the eternal vigilance of his 
daughters, crawled around in the ooze 
and slime under the old ship for 
hours, and caught a violent cold 
which had run into pneumonia. His 
daughters were in an agony of alarm 
about his life, but more particularly 
about his soul—his eternal life. They 
tearfully pleaded with father to try to 
snatch him from the impending fires 
of hell. Promising to do what he 
could, father went into the sick room 
alone. The old man turned toward 
him eagerly and said, “I gotta tell ye 
how it was Elder. You see when Joe 
Dow come an’ tole me the Sally B was 
in dry dock—she as was my perfect 
ship what I'd given up lookin’ for 
and thought she was lost—I jest had 
to git down to see her. I knew it 
worn't no use to ask the girls to leave 
me go, so I waited till they was both 
out er the house an’ then I made 
tracks for the harbor. I went down 
under her an’ I felt of her bottom an’ 
by God, begging your pardon Elder, 
she’s perfect, she ain’t sprung in the 
seams, she ain’t rotted out. When they 
git her bottom scraped an’ painted 
she'll be as good as when I finished 
her forty years ago, of course I caught 


my death of cold, but it was worth it 
by God—begging your pardon. You 
see the Sally B. was one of the first 
ships I built. They say nothing done 
by man can be perfect. Well, sir, by 
God, I made up my mind I'd build a 
perfect ship, or die in the attempt. 
When I give Joe Dow the specifica- 
tions for the lumber he says, ‘Capn, if 
you use that good o’ lumber you 
won't make no profit on her—you'll 
lose money,’ and I says, ‘Damn the 
profit Joe—we’re goin’ ter build us a 
perfect ship—they say it can’t be done 
—we'll show ‘em.’ Well, Sir, when she 
was launched an’ slid off the ways 
into the water she was that beautiful 
I couldn’t keep the tears back—yes, 
Sir, by God—beggin’ your pardon El- 
der—I cried for the first time since I 
was a little shaver. She sailed for Mal- 
aga, Spain, with a cargo of lumber an’ 
from that day forty years ago I never 
seen her ‘til day before yesterday. For 
years I’d been er-looking for her—I 
was terrible anxious ter know how 
she’d stood up, but I couldn’t get no 
word of her, an’ years ago I give her 
up an’ decided she was a-laying some- 
where’s on the bottom er the ocean. 
But now I seen her again an’ god- 
damn my soul! She is perfect! Excuse 
me, Elder, it’s jest habit, as I tell the 
girls, it don’t mean nothing, but they 
think it’s er-going to land me in hell 
fire. Well, Elder, I ain’t ben no great 
shucks of a man, but when it comes to 
the day er Judgment I can tell ’em I 
done one perfect job er work here an’ 
that'll help some, won’t it?” Father 
agreed that nothing could help more, 
and the old man fell back exhausted 
but with a contented smile on his 
weather-beaten face. When father 
came out, the anxious daughters eag- 
erly asked him if their father had seen 
the light—if there was any chance for 
his soul? The young clergyman re- 
plied, “Your father is a good man who 
has understood and been true to the 
fundamental law of life—you need 
have no anxiety about his soul.” The 
daughters were much comforted. The 
old man died that night, and, in the 
imagination of his daughters, entered 
heaven as a robust and alarmingly 
unconventional angel. 

During my boyhood and young 
manhood I spent most of my sum- 
mers on the coast of Maine. At Pema- 
quid I used to board with old Mr. & 
Mrs. Thomas Tibbetts. He was a re- 
tired fisherman and __ storekeeper. 
Every other man in town was called 
Tibbetts. One morning old Mr. Tib- 
betts invited me to go to the village 
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with him. He was going shopping. As 
he put it, “I gotta git me a piece er 
rock salt, a codfish an’ a mess er 
paint.” I accepted the invitation—he 
hitched the old speckled white horse 
into the battered buggy and we 
jounced over rocks and through holes 
and gulleys to the village. It took all 
the morning to make the purchases 
because we had to discuss the state of 
the universe exhaustively with the 
storekeeper. On the way home he 
drew up the old horse in front of the 
cemetery and there was a monument 
—not a mere tombstone—with Mr. 
Tibbett’s name—Thomas Tibbetts— 
across its face. I said “Why, Mr. Tib- 
betts isn’t that likely to give a false 
impression to the passerby?” “No,” he 
replied, “forehanded people in these 
parts git up their stones afore they 
use ‘em. Miss Tibbetts an’ me didn’t 
want ter leave it to no one—our chil- 
dren or no one else—what we was 
goin’ ter lay under. So we got us a 
catalogue from Rockland an’ we 
picked out what we wanted an’ when 
we had it built we might as well 
plant it, hadn’t we?” I agreed that 
that was logical, but commented, “It 
must have cost a lot of money!” “Yes, 
quite a sight,” the old man agreed, 
“five hundred dollars.” “Isn't five 
hundred dollars a great deal of money 
to tie up in a tombstone?” I asked. 
“Wal,” he answered with a twinkle, 
“we cal’late ter use it quite er spell 
when we git started!” 

As we were driving home from the 
cemetery the old man_ remarked, 
“Now, God he’s our father, ain’t he?” 
I assented. “And he knows everything 
don’t he?” I again agreed. “Well, then 
he don’t make no mistakes. Ye see I’m 
a father an’ I set an awful lot er store 
by my children, but I don’t know 
nothing so I’m jest as likely as not ter 
do the wrong thing by ’em, but God 
he knows an’ he don’t make no mis- 
takes. So I feel kinder prepared to 
go—I got my stone an’ I know God's 
my father an’ he can’t make no mis- 
takes.” Within a vear the old man and 
his wife had begun to use the stone 
they “cal-lated to use quite a spell.” 

Father had a sail boat built in a 
neighboring town—John Gear, a fish- 
erman, did it as his winter’s work. It 
was christened The Dixie Bull after 
the local pirate. Father and John 
Gear used to go fishing together and 
have profound discussions of religion, 
philosophy, economics, politics and 
world affairs while they cleaned the 
fish. I can see John now as he medi- 
tatively scratched his head with his 
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cleaning knife and remarked, “ Mr. 
Stowe, I can’t talk like you ken, but I 
want ye ter know that I keep up a 
hell uv er-thinkin’. I don’t know 
much, but I comprehend a damn 
sight!” 

While boarding one summer in the 
house of a fisherman and farmer on 
Deer Isle off the coast of Maine, I 
discovered while poking about in the 
attic one rainy day, a tombstone. 
When I mentioned my discovery to 
my host he said, “Yes, my brother Jim 
he died about six or eight years ago, 
an’ I bought him that there stone, 
but I ben so driv what with one thing 
an’ another that I aint’ never got 
round to plantin’ it. Everytime I set 
out ter, somethin’ alus comes up 
what’s more pressin’ an’ I don’t git 
to it.” 

Having launched upon the dram- 
atic subject of death, my host was re- 
luctant to leave it, so he told me about 
the most outstanding death that had 
occurred during the winter. The 
pathetically worn out old maid who 
had taught the district school as long 
as most people could remember had 
finally been released from her hard, 
futile and unappreciated labors and 
gone to her last and longed-for rest. 
As said my host, “Well, Sir, last win- 





ter was the coldest we'd had since I 
was a boy. The school house was old 
an’ drafty an’ hard ter heat, an’ I 
reckon poor old Miss Franklin got her 
death er cold right in the school 
house. Anyhow, if she didn’t up an’ 
die right in the coldest spell of all— 
last March it was. Well, Sir, come 
time ter bury her, the ground in the 


cemetery was froze so solid you 
couldn't dig no grave—dynamite 
wouldn't hardly move that there 


earth. So we give up trying finally an’ 
placed her in a vault up in the ceme- 
tery. Wal, it was late in May afore 
we could dig a grave for her an’ when 
we went to the vault to get her—there 
she laid fresh as a haddock!” 

Up to the time of the Civil War the 
Yankee was a Northerner—chiefly and 
most characteristically a New Eng- 
lander—but by the time of our parti- 
cipation in the World War he had 
become an American, whether North- 
erner, Southerner or Westerner it 
mattered not. “The Yanks are com- 
ing” in the World War did not mean 
certain Americans are coming who 
hail from the Northern or the New 
England States of America—it meant 
Americans are coming. And into the 
fighting of the War and its after- 
math we took certain unique Yankee 
or American characteristics which 
made up the original part of our con- 
tribution — the part that could not 
have been contributed by any other 
nation. 

And today the world stands in des- 
perate need of these Yankee or Amer- 
ican characteristics—of common-sense, 
shrewdness, wit, humor and tolerance. 
Every true Yankee—every true Ameri- 
can—has too much common-sense, too 
much shrewdness, wit, humor and tol- 
erance to submit to the regimentation 
either of Communism or of Fascism. 
When the real American is asked, 
with the colossal impudence with 
which both Communists and Fascists 
are so prodigally endowed, to choose 
between Communism and Fascism, he 
replies in no uncertain terms that he 
proposes to continue to spurn both 
those decadent and fear-begotten so- 
cial orders and to thank God for 
American democracy—for the Ameri- 
can way of life—that he may remain 
“Captain of his soul!” May not then 
this leaven of New England—this 
leaven of America—help now to leav- 
en the whole world and so save it 
from the unspeakable disaster of an- 
other world war? 
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OW ELARID SHOULD A WAN WORK ? 


WHEN THE JOB IS TOUGH,... THE HOURS LONG.. 


- MANY OF US HAVE ASKED 


OURSELVES IF THE GAME WAS REALLY WORTH OUR EFFORT. 
THE AUTHOR ANSWERS THAT QUESTION FOR YOU HERE. 


HEN I WAS AN ADOLESCENT, 
¥\ a generation or more ago, I 
1 was told to work hard. At 
Sunday School and school 
we were given to understand that 
“the heights by great men reached 
and kept”, were due to perspiration. 
Moreover, we were shown the ideal 
of working a little after quitting 
time. The success of such ambitious 
ones was contrasted with the medio- 
cre getting-by of those who stopped 
promptly when the whistle blew. 

Now, at nearly the half century 
mark, having labored for my bread 
and butter according to early teach- 
ing, without making much more than 
a bare existence, I am led to think it 
is time to check up on the question, 
“How hard should a person work?” 

The question is not whether we 
should work or not (for most of us 
agree with the old Biblical saying, so 
important in Colonial days, that if 
any able person will not work neither 
shall he eat); but how hard ought we 
to work? The terms work and hard 
must be defined. By work I mean the 
physical and mental exertion neces- 
sary to keep alive, or necessary for 
achievement; and by hard, I mean 
continued application, with forced 
speed at some stages. 

What is the object of work? Three 
main objects, I’d say. First, to earn 
one’s bread and butter; second, to 
keep out of mischief; and third, 
achievement. These objects may 
overlap, of course; a person may, 
and probably does, achieve things 
when earning his bread and butter 
and vice versa. But one of these three 
motives usually dominates. 

How hard should you work if your 
main object is to earn your existence? 
From years of observation, I'd say, 
just hard enough to do a little better 
than average. Why not harder? Be- 
cause, in the first place, bread-and- 
butter workers are not appreciated 
and rewarded according to the inten- 
sity of their toil. Remember the Neg- 
roes. Consider, also, the people who 
finally built the first transcontinental 
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By Clarence H. DeMar 


This April Clarence DeMar will be compet- 
ing again in New England’s annual Mara- 
thon classic. He is shown below on his way 


to one of his former great victories. Good 
luck this time, Clarence! 











railroad. Distance, mountains, beasts 
and Indians, all combined to thwart 
success. And after Negro, American, 
Irish, Italian and other labor had all 
been found lacking, the Chinese com- 
pleted the job for us. Our feeling was 


shown by passing laws excluding Ori- 
entals! The same theme comes again 
to mind as I recall those ten years of 
commuting from Melrose to Boston. 
[ noticed that on the 5.34, 6.06, 6.09 
morning trains, the passengers setting 
out for a hard day’s work were poorly 
dressed and tired and hungry look- 
ing; whereas, on the after-eight 
o'clock trains, everyone was well-fed 
and well-groomed. 

Moreover, when the world’s mis- 
management comes to a head and we 
have war, many men, with no parti- 
cular appreciation of the propaganda, 
simply go into the army as a means of 
earning their bread and butter. They 
will spend at least nine-tenths of their 
working time drilling, peeling pota- 
toes, digging, moving freight. An 
axiom developed out of the World 
War was that the less work a soldier 
did, the more the government 
thought of him. I remember one day 
a private came to the infirmary after 
rupturing himself from trying to lift 
too much. No sympathy was wasted 
on him. “You damned fool, four mil- 
lion men to do the work, and you 
hurt yourself trying to do too much.” 
That was all the doctor said. As for 
me, I served fourteen months and did 
just as little as I could and still escape 
the jug—the first time in my life I 
worked on this principle. If the truth 
were known, probably I accom- 
plished about two week’s work during 
those fourteen months. Yet, my dis- 
charge rates my character as “excel- 
lent”. 

From over thirty years’ observation 
I know that hard work is usually not 
appreciated by the people you are 
working for, or your fellow employ- 
ees. In fact, I doubt whether hard 
work has as much to do with the suc- 
cess of man as an ability to contact 
the right person at the right time. The 
people you are working for, seeing 
you strive very hard, often rate you 
as a sucker, in mortal dread of losing 
your job. Your fellow workers are 
often jealous. Moreover, the fact is 
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that often you don’t accomplish any 
more by hard work than if you took 
it easier, for the executives may hold 
quick labor cheaply, and fail to so 
organize and plan the tasks as to get 
the most for the least exertion. Thirty 
years ago, for instance, we printers 
worked sixty hours per week. We did 
less than in our forty hours today, 
not because of better machines, (for 
I'm speaking especially of hand com- 
positors), but because our wages to- 
day are so good per hour that those 
in charge handle our time with great- 
er respect. So much for bread and 
butter workers. 

To keep out of mischief, the sec- 
ond motive in working, is an import- 
ant one. Employers used to claim that 
men were better off working twelve 
hours a day because they didn’t 
know what to do with their free time. 
But when people used to work twelve 
hours a day, the strain of unceasing 
labor forced many to get drunk over 
the week-end, often a source of more 
than mischief. It is often claimed that 
an athlete’s rigorous training is valu- 
able in controlling the sex: instinct. 
But the same is true with athletes: 
no matter how hard the preparation, 





Part of the crew at work on the river. Ralph Wing the furthest one out 
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who is there who can get by without 
some dissipation after the strain of 
the main contest? 

Then there is the motive of ach- 
ievement. In the case of this motive, 
I'll cheerfully agree that you should 
work as hard as you possibly can, 
without impairing health or disposi- 
tion. That will mean _ reasonable 
hours and a day off now and then. 
Haste often means waste at a given 
stage of attempted achievement. I re- 
member when I used to win mara- 
thons. How I jealously trained alone, 
so that I might not run with the 
frantic haste of my rivals and admir- 
ers! 

As we get older we find ways and 
ways to accomplish things without 
working so hard. We think of Moses, 
old and infirm, taking his father-in- 
law’s advice—not to tire himself out, 
but to delegate capable men to do the 
work for him. 

I’ve noticed that our health will 
usually improve with reasonably hard 
work, provided there is no worry or 
incorrect habits. Professor Nash of 
New York University says that busi- 
ness men do not crack because of 
overwork, but because of lack of ex- 
ercise. I have known very few people, 
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aside from women with too many 
children, whose health has suffered 
from hard work. Probably far more 
people ruin their dispositions than 
their health from trying .to accom- 
plish things by hard work. The story 
of Jesus visiting in Bethany always 
has appealed to me, the Martha and 
Mary story. Jesus gave Mary praise 
for having “chosen the better part.” 
In how many homes do women get 
flustered and cloud the atmosphere? 
How many work to accomplish style, 
pretense, bluff! For many of us a meal 
of a loaf of bread and bottle of milk 
is often sufficient. How much happier 
the home would be without the con- 
stant work of cleaning up. How 
much more sensible, for instance, to 
make the beds only once a week! 
Not only in the home, but through- 
out all our activities, how much work 
is there that is really only a product of 
social routine and pride! How many 
things are there really worth some- 
thing, things we could throw our- 
selves into heart and soul, things so 
worthwhile that our dispositions 
would be improved, not impaired! 
So far as I'm concerned, I plan to 
work more moderately and selectively 
during my second half century. 
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Dan Stiles 

















(¥¥, one Manhattan young lady 
ASA of no little charm and wit 
to her guests a fortnight ago. “Half of 
the mountains are brought to you 
through the courtesy of soft drinks 
and salad oil. The lakes are cool and 
lovely but you'll take beer, gum, cig- 
arettes and corn plasters as part of the 
general picture. And you can’t find a 
gasoline pump for the signs around 
them. It cost us $500 to drive ‘over the 
hill’ to the billboards. We're broke 
and we're disgusted!” 

In the next few years, millions will 
be spent to induce the great American 
tourist to come to New England. No 
other section of the country, so it is 
said, can offer a more varied menu of 
scenic delights: the White Mountains, 
the Berkshires, a good 5,000 lakes and 
ponds, the Maine woods, and a coast- 
line unsurpassed in rugged beauty. 
Golf, tennis, swimming, riding, sum- 
mer theatre, fish, fowl, and Yankee 
hospitality. New England will expand 
its comparatively new business of en- 
tertaining. 

As with most hosts we plan to pret- 
ty up a bit. Repaper the guest room, 
so to speak. After all isn’t hospitality 
fifty-percent surroundings? 

It’s a great drive and a noble one. 
Connecticut is spending $50,000 year- 
ly in shrubs and trees along the ugly 
stretches. Maine spends around 
$40,000 for the same purpose. There’s 
no reason to suppose these funds may 
not be increased. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire 
have made commendable if half- 
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hearted attempts to look inviting; and 
Vermont, so it appears, cast her bur- 
den (if it is one in so verdant a state) 
on the Lord. 

Prettying up? Everybody is doing it 
... or hopes to do it. Shelburne Falls, 
Massachusetts, boasts of its Bridge of 
Flowers. Many a feudal estate in Con- 
necticut presumably has seedlings for 
those who will plant them in a con- 
spicuous place. Women’s clubs com- 
pose a thousand papers annually on 
adder-tongues and hepaticas, and the 
pulpits ring of God’s beauty in na- 
ture. Yet except for the Roadside 
Council and a handful of weary cru- 
saders, not many have had the interest 
to rebel openly against the signboard. 

Now since we made up our minds 
to take outdoor advertising as an in- 
evitable evil, until recently we have 
done less and less about curbing it. 
We have learned to look at a particu- 
larly beautiful vista fringed with pine 
and hemlock and never see the signs 
at all. Not one out of a hundred can 
tell specifically what products are ad- 
vertised along the road between his 
home and the next town, which may 
or may not indicate why, in the opin- 
ion of many, outdoor advertising is 
useless. And like Argosy and her pups, 
while we've been learning to live with 
our fleas, they've mutiplied to the 
point where they are killing us. 

Much of this increase can be 
blamed directly on the attitude of 
people as a whole. Presidents of local 
women’s clubs are bored with discus- 
sion on the subject. It’s so much more 
fun to talk about a field pied with 
daisies. But to paraphrase one of my 


OVER 
THE HILLS 
TO THE 
BILLBOARDS 


By 
William Pitt 


betters, unless the garden club and 
such raise fewer dahlias and more 
hell, the prospective tourist is going 
to stay home and save his money. 
He'll get his nature out of a flower 
pot; you can’t put a sign on that! 

No more vital issue ever confronted 
a prospective vacation-land than what 
to do about this tremendous increase 
in roadside advertising. And we can- 
not blame national advertisers for the 
bulk of the damage. Considering the 
millions of dollars they have invested, 
they have at times been surprisingly 
co-operative. The problem is what to 
do with housewives who fry dough- 
nuts; filling stations that toast sand- 
wiches; and purveyors of every other 
so-called petty utility from Chow pup- 
pies to hellgramites and fried clams. 
Small signs now outnumber big ones 
perhaps even three or four hundred 
to one. 

A particularly notorious example 
of what has happened to the high- 
ways may be cited in that well-known 
stretch between Kittery and Portland, 
Maine. On approximately forty miles 
of open road there are, or have been 
until recently, more than one thou- 
sand, five hundred signs. Not so many 
years ago there weren't that many in 
the whole of New England. Of these, 
five hundred and ninety-five are small 
signs and so-called billboards. Most of 
the people who live along this route 
seem to have taken Sam Walter Foss 
and his house by the side of the road 
so seriously that there are two hun- 
dred and seventy-five filling stations 
and clam booths that will be a friend 
to man on the slightest provocation. 
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Hence, as someone has figured out, an 
average of one sign every two seconds. 

Picturesque New England! 

However, this is by no means an 
isolated case. Recently a count was 
made along that comparatively short 
strip of road running between Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, and Law- 
rence, Massachusetts. In a distance of 
not more than fifteen miles, there 
were approximately seven hundred 
signs, some of them advertising prod- 
ucts, so it is said, that have been off 
the market for years. At the time of 
the count, it appeared in many in- 
stances an attempt had been made to 
pull down some outmoded relic, but 
the framework itself had been left, ap- 
parently in the hope that someone 
would take advantage of it. 

Though Connecticut people pride 
themselves ...a few at least ...on be- 
ing pioneers in this crusade to glorify 
nature as it is seen from a car window, 
the main arteries are as thoroughly 
swamped with advertising matter as 
any section cited elsewhere. Here and 
there will be found routes similar to 
one running between Waterbury and 
the neighboring town of Woodbury 
where signs are not allowed by local 
authorities, but these are few indeed. 
Connecticut’s billboard laws are 
about as air-tight as a tea strainer. 
There are plenty of loopholes, partic- 
ularly for the big advertiser. To 
quote one authority on the subject: 
“There is nothing to prevent the 
cleanest and loveliest highways in the 
state from being plastered with bill- 
boards as soon as the amount of traf- 
fic warrants the investment.” 

What is true of Connecticut is true 
of other states in New England, with 
a possible exception of Massachusetts 
and Maine. These require a setback 
from the right-of-way of at least fifty 
feet. Now fifty feet is too far for the 
small sign owner. Since he can’t be 
read at that distance, he does the next 
best thing ... he moves across the line 
into the more cordial states of Rhode 
Island or New Hampshire. In the long 
run the general picture is hardly 
changed since every road eventually 
crosses a border. 

Now it cannot be denied that peo- 
ple who travel any great distance 
from home need a number of things. 
They need gasoline and they need 
oil. They need food and they need 
shelter. It’s just possible they also 
need Chow puppies and hellgramites. 
If it weren't for some sign or other 
they wouldn’t know where to find 
them, but the extent to which most 
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YOUR MIND 
AT REST-CHE 


roadside vendors go to attract the 
needy tourist has often become the 
despair of even the least aesthetic of 
travelers. 

After five or six hours of steady 
riding, when one would welcome 
some wooded Inn by a brook, offering 
a substantial meal at a reasonable 
price, it is no source of satisfaction to 
round a bend and find the novel in- 
vitation to Fill Up At Flo’s—A Hun- 
dred Percent Pure Honey. And when 
the much-heralded New England din- 
ner on a farmhouse porch is the thing 
your soul has craved since early morn- 
ing, such studies in cause and effect as 
the request of a filling station, Eat, 
and Gas with Aunt Carrie, may make 
you wonder why you ever left a home 
where at least your digestive reactions 
are not advertised to the general pub- 
lic. 

Whereas some states may designate 
the location of signs, except in the use 
of such words as Stop and a few others 
(and again with a possible exception 
of Massachusetts), nothing can be 
done about actual wording or the 
manner in which merchandise is pre- 
sented. With competition greater than 
it ever has been, the ingenuity and 
frequently the illiteracy of proprietors 
has run riot. 

If you have been in a smash-up or 
Junior has slammed the car door with 
more than customary determination, 
in one town anyway you may Have 
Your Window Glass Replaced—While 
You Wait—With Polished Edges. And 
not so far distant, this time along the 
shore, isn’t there at least one practical 
lesson in culinary economics that says 








Shevis 
So-and- so’s clam cakes tickel the pal- 
ate and flatter the pokitbook? 

Apparently there is no limit to the 
number of signs that may be tacked 
up around a gasoline station... any 
station. Such limits are only determ- 
ined by the amount of land at the dis- 
posal of the owner. Judging from ap- 
pearances, the theory grows among 
roadside merchants that to have for 
sale any product whatever, and not 
advertise it, is the first step on the 
road to ruin. 

The average stand in New England, 
makes known in signs varying in size 
from one foot square up to eight or 
ten that one may buy a selection of 
ten or fifteen of the following: gas, oil, 
fresh eggs, insect spray, a dozen dif- 
ferent flavors of ice cream, antiques, 
butter milk, gladiola bulbs, second- 
hand furniture, jellies and jams, 
hooked or braided rugs, chocolate or 
sponge cake, apples, cucumbers, 
squash, and tomatoes in season, broil- 
ers, magazines, and used books. Also 
at times even a rowboat, a canoe, 
Rhode Island Reds, any conceivable 
breed of puppies, recognized or other- 
wise, pop-corn, used cars, fried clarns, 
aster plants, beer, sweet cider, and a 
manure spreader. 

Unofficial surveys of these stands 
show that almost without exception 
those cluttered with such an assort- 
ment in advertising have nothing to 
be proud of as regards interiors. More 
often than not, squash or mince pie 
are fly-blown; white walls have turned 
tan and sticky from frying fat; the 
kitchens are unspeakable; and who 
ever heard of a mop? Any good house- 
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wife can tell you, you do not find 
clutter and cleanliness in the same 
place. 

Nor is it entirely the gasoline sta- 
tions that perpetrate such outrages 
against touring mankind, for over- 
night cabins are not the rarity they 
were five years ago. Early in the 
game the privacy of a small bungalow 
beside the road found instant favor. 
The charges were slight in compar- 
ison to many hotels and the traveler 
could be up at sunrise and out again 
on the trail without disturbing his 
host or his neighbors next door. The 
demand for cabins grew and over- 
night lodging places did their best to 
meet it. 

Wholesale slaughter took place in 
the barnyard as chickens and geese 
were ousted from their coops, and in 
a day or so,up went signs advising the 
transient to Try the Goose Run Cab- 
ins for Undisturbed Sleep, which no- 
tice, as some will testify, did not take 
into consideration active evidences of 
the tenants so recently put to rout. 

Hundreds of new camps, or remod- 
eled outhouses mushroomed up quick- 
er than you can say “bed-spring-and- 
mattress”, and competition trimmed 
off the fancier profits. In order to get 
anyone to stop, or so the proprietor 
thought, there had to be some bill- 
boarding with the result that eventu- 
ally for every bungalow a man owned, 
very likely he had at least two, or 
three signs telling about it. Taking 
the hint from amusement parks, he 
often threw in so many skeins of col- 
ored lights that many a dozing way- 
farer trudged back from his parking 
space with the firm conviction that he 
would eventually be put to bed on a 
roller coaster. 

Even then, though over the holi- 
days and occasionally a week-end 
camps would fill up before sundown, 
for the most part during the week it 
was lean pickings. There were alto- 
gether too many in the business. So 
again novelty entered into the game. 
Surely a unique touch in _ words, 
prominently displayed, would do the 
trick! 

There appeared such announce- 
ments as: General Elisha Potter Slept 
in this Valley. Why Shouldn’t you? ... 
Goldylocks Cabins—Meals with Bath 
...and alliteration’s abysmal absurd- 
ity, Camp in Comfort on a Cozy Cot. 

With this increase in signs on fill- 
ing stations and camps, even national 
advertisers, who considered them- 
selves old hands at attention-grab- 
bing, realized they were up against 
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spiteful rivalry. If so, well, they would 
show the tourist a little novelty and 
“humor”! Bring on your phrase-mak- 
ers! It’s an open market and every 
man for himself! 

Whereas generally only the name of 
their products has appeared hereto- 
fore on a sign, with a small amount 
of decoration to give balance, now 
catch lines and phrases were given 
first place. Nestled in an otherwise 
delightful spot might be a board bear- 
ing the flagrancy: Js A Grass Widow 
Green?...or...She Was Busy Un- 
dressing for the Grand Ball, followed 
by the name of a product and direc- 
tions as to where and how it could be 
bought. Poster board and painted bul- 
letin, both had gone “funny”. A few 
other witticisms were: 





that a man with a black eye is speak- 

ing. Then one line at a time, follows 

the whimsey: 

I used to work in Chicago 

I did but I don’t anymore 

The Place that I worked in Chicago 

Was a retail hosiery store 

A lady called for some garters 

I asked her what kind she wore 

“Rubber”, she said. 

I did, but I don’t anymore. 
Nevertheless, we should not be too 

harsh on those who have contrived 

delicate little epics like this for such 

masterpieces of bad taste forecast the 

end. Whereas all roadside advertising 

has been obnoxious to the crusaders, 

it is only this sort of thing that begins 

to arouse the public at large. You 

may learn not to see billboards as you 





Is General Delivery an Army Offi- 
cer? 

She Smiled Sweetly Showing Both 
Teeth. 

Cleopatra Made Her Marc. 

Will It Be Your Liver, Or A Lover? 

Step On The Gas—You’re Going 
To Die Sometime. 

Signs in series held promise of big- 
ger and better sales. The general mo- 
tif, carried from one to another for a 
distance of a few hundred feet, tend- 
ed, for the benefit of the advertiser, to 
keep the eye off nature...and fre- 
quently off the road. Of these the 
shaving cream proposition is probably 
best known. However, one other se- 
quence might be quoted demonstrat- 
ing to what poetic heights we are 
progressing in the cause of greater 
merchandising. The first sign shows 
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pass, but you can’t overlook anything 
so extreme as this. 

Eleven states or so in the Union 
now have State organizations for the 
protection of roadside beauty, and 
they report an increase in public re- 
sentment. The people of California 
are co-operating with the California 
Council to enforce further the bill- 
board law which was enacted in 1933. 
Many of these are women, and one of 
their goals is the appointment of a 
trained landscape architect in the 
State Highway Department. AIl- 
though, in general, women of New 
England are still passive about the 
problem, landscape architects in high- 
way departments are no novelty. Sev- 
eral states have them. 

Then too, there are some indica- 
tions of progress made by the states 
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themselves. Maine requires a license 
fee of $25 from each billboard com- 
pany and a permit fee of a dollar for 
each sign erected, together with a set- 
back from the highway fifty feet. This 
law applies more or less to the filling 
stations and roadside stands, since any 
roadside business is permitted but 
two signs free from tax, and neither to 
be more than 10 feet square. This was 
the outcome of fourteen years of 
struggle to get some sort of billboard 
law down on paper. 

Naturally the most spectacular 
blow struck at roadside advertising 
was the decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts after 
five years of testimony in January, 
1935- This decision declared that ru- 
ral beauty and the amenities of places 





are proper objects of State protection 
under police power, and that rights of 
the general public are paramount to 
those of private property and private 
business. 

In other words, the court sustains 
the right of complete exclusion from 
scenic and historic places, as a part of 
the right to “regulate and restrict”. 
Also it sets forth the court's insistence 
upon the right of travelers upon the 
highways to be free from the unwel- 
come intrusion of billboards. To 
quote directly: “... the plaintiffs are 
not exercising a natural right. They 
are seizing for private benefit an op- 
portunity created for a quite different 
purpose by the expenditure of public 
money in the construction of public 
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ways and the acquisition and im- 
provement of public parks and reser- 
vations. 

The Supreme Court opinion fur- 
ther recognizes “the right of the trav- 
eler upon the highways to a peaceful 
and unannoyed journey.” 

Although courts and legislatures 
may make their rules, it is the people 
themselves who must support them. 
Unfortunately there are few such de- 
cisions in other states. There hasn't 
been insistence enough by the public 
in general to carry them through. 
The Kitchell Bill, introduced in the 
Connecticut legislature in 1932-1933, 
might have placed that state’s regula- 
tions on a par with those of Massa- 
chusetts. It has been said this bill was 
killed by a heavy billboard lobby, but 
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had the people of Connecticut roused 
themselves in support of it, no lobby 
however powerful could have kept it 
off the books. 

Obviously most of us are not legis- 
lators. Nor are we in direct contact 
with those who are. Individually we 
cannot start any great landslide of 
State or Federal objection, but we 
can form a part of public opinion. 
We can practise a little personal re- 
bellion. 

As with one tiny old lady, who gets 
about a good deal considering het 
numerous years, we can refuse to pat- 
ronize any roadside merchant who so 
covers his place of business with ad- 
vertising that cleanliness and actual 
merit are obscured. 


An experiment might be mentioned 
...a test case involving one roadside 
stand and a not very well-known little 
club of public-spirited women. ‘Ihe 
town speculator, a man ordinarily 
known for his shrewdness in invest- 
ment had set up a stand ostensibly to 
sell gasoline and oil. Within a year he 
had hung out signs advertising every- 
thing from doughnuts to bull calves, 
and, to his surprise, few ever stopped 
to buy anything. 

He complained long and often to 
those who would listen. Why didn’t 
the woman’s club have their annual 
dinner at his place? He was a poor 
man, and he had to make a living. 
Even the tourists didn’t pull in at his 
door, to say nothing of the people he 
met from day to day. 

The president of the club replied 
that undoubtedly tourists had the 
same objections the club had. Name- 
ly, that his place was altogether too 
messy-looking to be inviting. Any 
shop that had to advertise as much as 
he did couldn't offer anything very 
desirable. The proprietor disagreed 
with her as might be expected, and 
continued his dolorous way. Things 
went from bad to worse. Eventually, 
so it was said at the time, he couldn't 
even meet the smallest of bills with- 
out drawing on other capital. 

Only then did he look up this critic 
who had been bold enough to express 
an opinion, and ask her for sugges- 
tions. Since she was so sure of herself, 
what remedies had she to offer? 

She replied that she really had very 
few. His wife was a good cook; every- 
one in town knew that, though peo- 
ple passing along the road couldn't be 
expected to. His gasoline was as good 
as any. As a matter of fact, wasn’t that 
about all he ever sold? His lunchroom 
(which he had enlarged for some un- 
explainable reason) was clean and fair- 
ly attractive. However, said she, most 
of us don’t expect to find good food 
and bull calves in the same place. 
Why not list on one small sign only 
those things for which every tourist 
is looking, and pile all the other 
boards and shingles behind the wood 
shed? Try it for a month and see 
what happens. He did. 

According to the accepted stand- 
ards of success stories, it should fol- 
low that he began to do a tremendous 
business, turning customers away in 
droves. Such was not the case; but 
soon scarcely a day went by that there 
were not fifteen or twenty who 
stopped for lunch. They have been 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 48] 
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COUNTRY DANCES, 
SKI HEIL! 
By Beth Tolman and Ralph Page _ 





EFORE Skiers—B. S. for short 
—we Yanks who dwell in 
and around the country 
® villages were living illustra- 
tions of the Long Winter Evenings. If 
you could have peeped through our 
frosty windows and seen us playing 
cribbage with the neighbors down the 
road; if you could have seen us pol- 
ishing off the pile of books we got for 
Christmas; if you could have seen the 
quilts and braided rugs that came 
out of those white stretches, then you 
would understand just what the in- 
flux of ski-maniacs has done to our 
winter social life. 

Every first and third Friday there 
was the Grange. We never missed a 
meeting. And every Saturday night 
there was the dance over to the Cen- 
ter. We were always “alone”, among 
ourselves. 

In other words, the village fam- 
ily had closed up its guest cham- 
bers and was on its own for a season. 

But—well you know the story of the 
Great Ski Migration five or six years 
ago. Imagine our feelings, at first, 
when our fields, once so white and so 
silent, became alive with these June- 
bug figures, when our sled-roads had 
more traffic on them in a day than 
our oxen would make in a season! 
Summer—that was different, some- 
how. As long as we could remember 
we had seen picknickers in our pas- 
tures, and dreamy nature-lovers on 
the banks of our favorite brooks. We 
kind of liked that. 

Well, we liked the skiers, too, after 
we got used to them. At first it seemed 
crazy to pack a normal week’s exer- 
cise into one violent weekend and 
then sit around at night and talk 
about it. But when we used our heads 
and figured out the way of city life 
we could see the necessity of the 
crammed week-ends (assuming in the 
first place that there’s any sense to 
living in the city). 

We had them in our houses, but 
did we really want them at our 
amusements? They were so keyed up, 
so out for a concentrated good time 
that we feared the worst if they in- 
truded on the town hall festivities. 
Weren't they really content to sit and 
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jaw about their telemarks and chris- 
ties, brag about their schusses and 
what-have-you—things we had done 
without title as long as we could re- 
member. Didn't a lively discussion on 
the virtues of wet and dry waxes pro- 
vide them with enough Saturday 
night entertainment? We had given 
up our Grange meetings for them; 
why should we forego our Saturday 
nights? 

Well, we finally decided to ask 
them to come along anyway. They 
had been interested enough to ask 
about the dances and beg a few ideas 
on how to do them. So, along they 
came, ski boots and all. 

Have you ever been kicked in the 
shins by a heavy-soled, brass-bound 
box-toed boot? Have you ever seen a 
skier all but knocked out, the result of 
a wild ambition of doing a schuss 
right on the dance floor? Have you 
ever danced with a dainty dame in ski 
breeches and said boots? It all seems 
funny at first, but now it’s as natural 
as breathing. 

They're a good bunch, those skiers. 
They've caught on to the dances won- 
derfully, mainly through the push- 
and-pull method. They like them and 
mean to do them well. Each season 
they get better and better. 

It’s surprising how many small vil- 
lages like ours, all over the ski ter- 
rain, have done just what our village 
did. There are probably more places 
now that have run winter dances for 
imported people than you could 
shake a ski-pole at. 

Thanks to the skiers, the dances 
will stay for sure. In some places they 
had just been able to hang on during 
the mild weather months—storms and 
zero definitely had discouraged the 
older native stock. But now the vigor- 
ous spurt of new blood means a guar- 
antee of life all year round. And, we 
might add, thanks to the country 
dances, the skiers will come and stay, 
snow or no snow. Surely this past 
snow-denied winter has proved that. 
“Of course, my dear, there’s always 
the dance.” 

So, we say, “Country dance—Ski 
Heil!” It’s all turned out just swell. 
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New ENGLAND HERITAGE 

I was brought up on the wisdom 
of my grandmother, who had the 
knack of impaling it on the point of 
an epigram. A part of her philoso- 
phy embraced accepting the inevit- 
able. If things went contrary to 
hopes or plans, she remembered that 
“You cannot have more than a cat 
and her skin.” 

Other expressions she used were: 

“Cut your coat according to your 
cloth.” 

“You cannot tell by the looks of a 
toad how far he will jump.” 

‘I would not trust him as far as you 
can throw a meeting-house by the 
steeple.” 

“T shouldn’t know him if I met him 
in my porridge dish.” 

“It’s a poor frog that won't holler 
for his own puddle.” 

Her scorn for the over-adorned ex- 
pressed itself in: “Dressed to death 
and drawers all empty.” 

She used to tell about the young 
man who went courting. His family 
asked how he liked the young lady. 
“Liked her first rate. She swept all 
around me and never asked me to 
move.” 


Contributed by Florence Milner, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





SusAN WRIGHT 


On such a day, Miss Susan Wright 

Would bolt the doors and windows 
tight, 

Lest Spring intrude her brazen head 

Without a by-your-leave, instead 

Of gently asking if she should 

As any decent woman would. 


But now do April’s flippant ways, 

Her changing moods and restless days, 
Still irritate Miss Wright, I wonder, 
Where she is sleeping, six feet under? 


Contributed by Elizabeth Young,‘ 
Nashua, N. H. 





A gentleman living in Sutton 

Was known far and wide as a glutton; 
He'd eat at one meal 

Pork, beefsteak, and veal, 

And polish it off with some mutton. 


Contributed by Ruth-Ellen Dodge 
and Shirley Barker, 
Farmington, N. H. 
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WHAT CHEVY US WES? 


NATCHAUG 


B)ATCHAUG HAS LESS THAN FIF- 
TEEN thousand inhabitants, 
and its name, at least, is 
known everywhere textiles 
are bought; its illiteracy is almost 
non-existent, and a quarter or more of 
its people prefer not to speak English; 
it was founded by the Puritans and is 
now very nearly a Catholic city; the 
Irish Democrats run it, and the Yan- 
kees have the money; it is a strong- 
hold of New England conservatism, 
and one section is called Sodom; it is 
economically sound and yet few new 
buildings have been erected in the 
last twenty-five years. 

It is seemingly dull, and yet life in 
it is fascinating. In short, it is a typi- 
cal small mill city in New England. 
It could exist only in New England 
and be liked and explained by no one 
but a New Englander. 

Visitors to the Six States think of 
our land as composed of “rock- 
ribbed farms”, “rock-bound coasts”, 
nice little villages, a few mountains, 
summer camps, hotels, Maine, some 
large cities which they deplore as 
commercial, an insurance office called 
Hartford, some outlying tenements 
around Yale, a stretch of water used 
once a year and lovingly preserved 
the rest of the time by New London, 
the dowager-haunt that is Newport, 
a few minor colleges, the medley of 
sand, clams, and characters called 
Cape Cod, and a quaint survival of 
mild culture in Boston. This is all the 
visiting Iowan or Michigander knows 
of us or wants to know. Try and ex- 
explain to him or her that anything 
else exists, and you'll be told that 
“you live too close to the local scene 
to know it”. And yet the little manu- 
facturing city the visitors hurry 
through and forget is more a true 
part of New England than anything 
the visitors appreciate as part of dear, 
quaint Massachusetts or Connecticut 
or Vermont or what have you. The 
too-darling cottages, the stone walls, 
the deserted farm, and Boston; all 
these are of course true New England, 
but the little Natchaugs, Ossipees, 
and Quinipacs have created much of 
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IS A FICTITIOUS NAME, THE AUTHOR 
EVIDENTLY BELIEVES IT MUCH MORE FUN TO 


GUESS ...THAN TO KNOW 


Let Us Know What City You Think It Is 





the wealth that made possible such 
people as Santayana’s current hero, 
and many a noble home where the 
culture of New England radiates a 
dim glow. 


II 


Plenty of statistics could be quoted 
about Natchaug’s famous mills; its 
payroll, the size of the new Elk’s 
Temple, the modern hotel, its im- 
portance as a railroad center, its an- 
nual tax list, and so on, but plenty of 
these surveys already have been made. 

Natchaug has never had a boom or 
hung out a Grow-With-Us banner. 
The Rotarians try to work up a little 
civic cheering now and then, but they 
realize that their enthusiasm is a part 
of the ritual rather than of the city 
spirit. In the last twenty-five years 
Natchaug has built a new Y. M. C. A. 
building, the Elk’s Temple, a new 
hotel, two moving-picture houses, in- 
numerable gas stations, and a few res- 
idences. The population remains 
about the same at each census. A rew 
house is built, and some mill worker 
moves to the country, and things are 
even. Natchaug is essentially progres- 
sive and modern, but it changes 
slowly. The old stores are the best 
stores, the people think, and even the 
railroad station, a competitor for the 
honor of being the dirtiest in New 
England, is regarded with affection. 

Yet Natchaug stores are efficiently 
run. The mill hands spend quite a 
bit of money, and the city is the shop- 


ping center for the country towns for 
ten miles around. If the farmers can’t 
get what they want in Natchaug, 
they'll go somewhere else or send to 
the mail-order ‘houses, and even loyal 
citizens would drive to a nearby 
city if the local stores were not good. 
The city knows how to win and keep 
trade, but it sees no reason why it 
should go on an orgy of expansion or 
improvement. Why change if you are 
making money in the old way? It 
would be different if the customers 
wanted something new, but they do 
not; in fact they deplore the passing 
of a landmark, however dingy it may 
have been. 

I like to have my hair cut by the 
same barber who did it when I was in 
high school. It pleases me to have 
him remember my name and what I 
am doing. His shelves of individual 
shaving mugs give me a sense of se- 
curity in a dizzily changing world. 
Each year there are fewer of them, 
but this summer I saw a new one, 
and I rejoiced to think that the son 
of an old-timer was keeping up a tra- 
dition. I get good service in that bar- 
ber shop, but I get more than that—a 
visit to the solid conservatism of my 
own people. Then I walk up the 
street and buy a magazine from the 
same little old Irishman who sold me 
one years ago; I buy some socks 
from another old friend, and station- 
ery from the son of the man who kept 
the store when I knew it first. Senti- 
mentality on my part, perhaps, but 
good business for Natchaug when it 
refuses to change unless it absolutely 
has to. New Englanders like to have 
things in their right places and with 
a familiar look. If Natchaug’s Main 
Street could be miraculously rejuven- 
ated over night, the Saturday morn- 
ing shoppers from up on the hill and 
from the nearby towns would be pro- 
foundly shocked and would probably 
go somewhere else to trade. 

But don't forget that Natchaug is 
not one of those picturesque little 
villages made up of Yankee characters 
that you read of in the novel of New 
England life by Miss Lottie Jones, 
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three years released from Tennessee 
or Wisconsin. Natchaug’s population 
is one of those racial composites so 
often found in southeastern New 
England. Go into any store, and the 
chances are that you'll hear at least 
one clerk speaking French to his cus- 
tomers. Many of the people on the 
streets are unmistakably Slavic, and 
you can also find quite a few Italians 
in Natchaug. The banks and some of 
the biggest stores are controlled by 
the old stock citizens, and in between 
the true foreigners and the Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution are the 
Irish. Some of them have been in 
Natchaug for generations, and they 
fill an important part in its life. Store 
keepers, politicians, garage owners, 
plumbers, undertakers, firemen, po- 
licemen, attorneys, doctors—the Irish 
are as much Natchaug as the Yankee 
bank president or the head of the big- 
gest hardware store. 

There has always been a reason- 
able amount of harmony between the 
various races and religions in Nat- 
chaug. The Protestant Republicans 
may say some bitter words about 
Catholic Democrats getting all the 
offices, but they comfort themselves 
with the thought that after all most 
of the money is in their hands, and 
they also have to admit that the city 
is being run pretty well. In the old 
days the Polish citizens used to get a 
little exuberant now and then and 
require the services of their priest, the 
police, and an ambulance. Then 
you'd hear remarks about the damned 
foreigners, but the d.f.’s got good 
wages and spent them, and Monday 
morning the celebrators would be 
back at work, making Natchaug pros- 
perous. Natchaug of course is no 
camp of Brotherly Love of races and 
creeds, but all manage to work to- 
gether in armed peace when the city 
needs their united support. 

Natchaug has huge mills, and most 
of them are owned by one company. 
If the city is a horrible example of 
the effects of tyrannical landlordism, 
and some radicals say it is, there are 
no outward signs of this condition. 
The company maintains some tene- 
ments, and its biggest street is lined 
with neat houses and splendid elms 
that meet overhead to form a half- 
mile long arch. There may be oppres- 
sion and exploitation underneath 
these elms, but at least they are beau- 
tiful. Wages are not any too high, but 
work is fairly regular. There are a lot 
of cars parked around the mills, and 
the French and Polish girls dress well. 
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Now and then there are labor trou- 
bles in the mills and a strike every 
few years, but the excitement is gen- 
erally very short-lived. A small radi- 
cal element tries to stir things up, 
but they haven’t much success. 
Natchaug is no more moral or im- 
moral than any other New England 
mill city. The solid Protestant citi- 
zens support the usual number of 
churches, and the Catholics have two 
huge parishes, one for the French, the 
other for the rest of the worshipers. 
On the whole, the clergy and the 
police keep the city well in control. 
Sodom has lost some of its old time 
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virility, and its habits were always 
more natural than those of the des- 
troyed city. There used to be plenty 
of saloons in the old days, and now 
there are taverns and package stores. 
Quite a good deal of drinking goes 
on; some of the mill girls are profes- 
sionally or just casually hospitable; a 
few games of chance can be found, 
and there is always some petty thiev- 
ery, but Natchaug is not a criminally- 
inclined place. Its people respect the 
laws which concern the welfare of the 
city; the ones of private habits can be 
kept or ignored, just as a man wishes. 
As in so many other small New Eng- 
land cities, Natchaug’s law-abiding 
citizens are seldom molested, and the 
more indiscreet and experimental are 
easily satisfied. 

Many of Natchaug’s young people 
go away to college. Then the majority 
of the boys come back home; the 
girls marry and stay in Natchaug or 
move away, or else they become 
“bachelor maids” and teach or work 
in some relatively polite position. It 
is quite correct for a young man to go 









to Yale or Brown or Amherst and re- 
turn to the family store or office. He's 
been given the “advantages” he 
should have as a member of the rul- 
ing class; now he must earn a living, 
and what better place than in the 
family work? Besides, and this is im- 
portant, the young man wants to re- 
turn to Natchaug; i.e. unless he is 
unusually adventurous or cannot 
carry on his work there. The city is 
his home; his friends are here, and 
he fits into the scene without adjust- 
ments. 

It is the same with the women who 
have been away. They like to marry 
into Natchaug or another city like it. 
They too know the life and its tradi- 
tions and codes. They have been cul- 
tured for four years; now it is right 
that they settle down and raise a fam- 
ily and the intellectual tone of the 
city. 

Most of the boys who do not go to 
college are equally loath to leave 
Natchaug if there is anything for 
them to do there. Perhaps they have 
been athletic heroes in high school. 
Now they enjoy a few years of fading 
glory; then they become hot-stove 
leaguers or radio halfbacks or play 
on the town teams. They marry local 
girls and settle down comfortably. Of 
course Natchaug’s aristocracy is one 
of wealth, but any local boy of fairly 
good family, and not actually disrep- 
utable, fits into the city life. He may 
be merely a poorly paid clerk, but he 
knows everyone and is happy with 
the petty details of small city life— 
talking over sport events, doing a lit- 
tle drinking and card-playing, joining 
a lodge or two. He will never become 
a street-corner bum; but he is the 
Small City Sport, and satisfied. 

The Irish, French, Polish, and Ital- 
ian girls almost inevitably marry and 
settle down in small city. 
Church work, the Jolly Fourteen 
Club, shopping, children, knowing 
everyone—it is an absorbing life. 

Places like Natchaug contribute a 
great deal. They are comfortable to 
live in; they know how to blend races 
and religions into a working unit; 
they are fine examples of the results 
of sound economic thinking. If a man 
or woman has just a little more than 
average resiliency and vigor of spirit, 
he or she can go to Natchaug and be 
contented and yet preserve all their 
integrity of mind and spirit. That is 
what more of our cities should be— 
proving grounds for worthier think- 
ers and livers. The nation can learn a 
lot from Natchaug. 


some 
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)) HERE IS MUCH TO BE SAID for 
the immediate proximity 
of breakfast to one’s place 
——=Jof rest. In the fo’cas’le we 
had all the luxury of breakfast in bed 
without any of its disadvantages. But, 
when the call to breakfast sounded, I 
never got quite used to the direct and 
uninterrupted motion which trans- 
ferred a sleeping man, like a figure in 
a dream, from his bunk to the mess 
table, scarcely opening his eyes be- 
fore he began to eat. 

The first day out of Gloucester we 
passed through the Cape Cod Canal 
early in the afternoon and ran south- 
ward through Buzzard’s Bay, making 
for the fishing grounds between Sak- 
onnet and No Man’s Land. But it 
had been blowing a bit all day and 
now the sea was disturbed and chop- 
py. Toward sunset the breeze fresh- 
ened, which practically eliminated 
any prospects of fishing that night. 
There were a few hang-overs aboard; 
not very bad, but hang-overs none the 
less. And the skipper’s hay fever was 
giving him a good deal of discomfort. 
There was no one sorry when we put 
in at New Bedford for the night, ty- 
ing up astern of the lighthouse ten- 
der Geranium. 

Mackerel fishing is most uncertain 
work, the most uncertain perhaps, of 
any New England fishery. And the 
business of fishing at night, which is 
called “owling”, depends for its suc- 
cess upon certain conditions, of 
which the most important are a 
smooth sea and the dark of the moon. 
Although an overcast sky after moon- 
rise provides the needed darkness, 
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HOLY 
WIAA CIR Jab 


By JOHN MOORE 
Part III 


Of the Author's Experiences With 
the Fishing Fleet—A Special 
Assignment from YANKEE 


fair weather is not usually accompan- 
ied by cloudiness, and it is against the 
“dark” that the man on lookout des- 
cries the location of a school by the 
phosphorescent glow which marks its 
movements near the surface. During 
midsummer or during unseasonably 
warm weather the higher temperature 
reduces this phosphorescence so that, 
observing our wake or the waves 
thrown off by the bow as we cruised 
over the grounds early in the evening, 
someone would say “There’s no fire 
tonight”. But unless the weather 
promised to be definitely bad we'd go 
on, and running out past No Man's 
into colder water, find more “fire”. 
But the moon was rising early when 
we started this trip and the prevail- 
ing southwest breeze had been fresh- 
ening and not dying down toward 
sunset for several days, so we had to 
make the most of fishing through the 
day. There were reports of hurricanes 
in the Caribbean moving toward the 
Florida coast and storm warnings 
were being hoisted northward from 
Cape Canaveral and the Carolinas. 
But though New England fishermen 
have a disdainful indifference to any 
but their own weather and speak of 
a Florida hurricane as a “bit of a 
blow to the westward”, when we 
sailed out of New Bedford next morn- 
ing we made for the grounds midway 
between Newport and Watch Hill, 
where eastern Long Island and Block 
Island would give us something of a 
lee. 

Mackerel school best at sunrise and 
stay up until the middle of the morn- 
ing. Then, as a rule, they settle away 
and do not show again until late in 
the afternoon; at other times not un- 
til just before sunset. Some days they 
may not come up at all or, when they 
do, are apparently excited and wild, 
diving under the net every time it is 
set. The schooling of mackerel is oc- 
casioned by their food requirements, 
for they feed at the surface and sub- 
sist chiefly on pelagic crustaceans, fish 
eggs and young and small fish. Dur- 
ing the day, the man at the wheel 
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and, for that matter, everyone else on 
deck, as well as the mastheadman, is 
alert to the many possible signs of 
schooling. To the wise and practiced 
eye there are the swift congregations 
of gannets and gulls and often splash- 
ing porpoises to betray a school at a 
greater distance than it could be lo- 
cated otherwise. And closer aboard 
are the “calm slicks”, the broad and 
swirling but smooth wakes which fol- 
low a school moving through the 
water and that momentarily level the 
ruffled surface of the sea in moder- 
ate weather. Another aid is the sight 
of a distant vessel whose behavior in- 
dicates that she is “on fish”. We'd 
make for her vicinity in a hurry 
then, to make a set before the 
“bunch” of fish was broken up, for 
when the mackerel come up to school 
there are usually several schools show- 
ing at the same time over quite an 
area. And even in foggy weather, 
when visibility is extremely limited 
but the air is heavy laden with mois- 
ture, theve is the fresh, clean smell of 
the mackerel when they school to 
windward to guide the seiner. 

The extraordinary vision of the 
fishermen, like that of most seamen, 
is amazing to observe. If he has ever 
seen her before, he can identify al- 
most any vessel in the fleet at a dis- 
tance when she appears hardly more 
than a smudge to the layman's eye. 
Unless a vessel is hull down on the 
horizon he can not only name her but 
tell what fishery she’s in by her rig, 
her size, her style, her sheer; by the 
state of her canvas or the patches 
thereon, for no two vessels look exact- 
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ly alike. He can tell the beam trawler 
from the hand line dory fisherman, 
the halibut trawler from the Georges- 
man; and the gillnetter from the 
swordfisherman. So when Hawes re- 
called a redheaded negro from Rock- 
land, Maine, whose awe-inspiring 
power of sight made him the most 
valuable mastheadman of his time on 
the New England coast, I was not en- 
tirely skeptical. 

A redheaded negro is rather rare 
and a negro from the State of Maine 
is equally unusual, so that the Rock- 
land man might have lived long in 
the memory of the seining fleet with- 
out any further distinction. But this 
fellow, taking his post at the foremast 
cross-trees when the vessel sailed could 
immediately sing out the welcome 
“School ’O”, and direct the helm to 
a raft of fish thirty or forty miles dis- 
tant. Sadly though, his value dimin- 
ished as his power increased, and 
then ceased entirely. With mounting 
experience, the man from Rockland 
could locate fish at steadily increas- 
ing distances until finally no vessels 
were equipped with sufficient food 
and fuel supplies to undertake trips 
involving a considerable area of the 
North Atlantic. And his professional 
pride would not permit acknowledg- 
ing the presence of fish within the 
range of ordinary vision. 

With the weather we had, we could 
have used the negro from Rockland, 
for it continued to blow steady and 
fresh from the southwest. We lay 
hove to for hours, waiting for a 
change, a lull. And then, tiring of the 
rolling and the pitching and the luck, 
we headed southwest toward No 
Man's. But when we were about 
twenty miles south southeast of Bren- 
ton Reef Lightship we put about and 
made for Newport. There was no 
prospect of fish in weather like this. 
The ensigns of naval vessels moored 
off the Torpedo Station were flutter- 
ing down at evening “colors” when we 
entered the harbor. We passed indif- 
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ferently through the flower of the 
New York Yacht Club fleet and tied 
up for the night. 

The next morning, while it was yet 
dark, we sailed out of Newport and 
headed south southwest. Occasionally 
a swordfish was sighted and the skip- 
per or Carrigan would take the bow 
with the harpoon ready and its long 
lanyard cleared. We followed several, 
from time to time, but they were 
swimming deep and sounded before 
we had a chance to strike. There was 
no scarcity of sharks, however, and 
when we were hove to we held a 
bloody saturnalia. The shark is a 
coward, but he is powerful and des- 
tructive and hated by fishermen with 
a fierce and unholy hate. Running 
through a school of mackerel he 
spreads panic; and taken up with the 
fish in a seine net he consumes vast 
quantities before he has slashed and 
fought his way clear. In a few min- 
utes he causes damage that may take 
hours to repair. 

When we reached’ the region of 
Nantucket Lightship we hove to and 
waited. As mid-September approaches, 
it is time for the mackerel to be mov- 
ing “up to the westward” and gradu- 
ally to begin their migration from 
New England waters toward the Jer- 
sey coast and farther south. As sum- 
mer advanced they had shifted from 
the neighborhood of George’s Bank, 
where they were spawning in May, to 
Cashe’s, and then around Cape Cod, 
around the South Channel, out 
around No Man’s Land and the area 
between Nantucket and Block Island. 
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They seemed scarce now, a possible 
indication that the season in these 
waters would end unusually early. 

The unfavorable conditions con- 
tinued, and the freshening breeze 
which had been blowing from the 
southwest for almost a week had piled 
up long, sweeping seas. But the moon 
was rising later every evening and 
each succeeding night promised bet- 
ter prospects despite the weather, for 
the “dark” lengthened each night 
with the later rising of the moon. 
But we fished all that night and all 
through the next day without success. 

Late the next day, it was beginning 
to get dark, we lay hove to about 
three miles north northwest of Nan- 
tucket Lightship. The breeze had 
eased off a bit, not enough to help 
much, but it offered the hope that 
there might be a lull in the weather. 
Under jib and mainsail we lay well 
off the wind, almost beam to the sea. 
Roma, of the Italian Line, came from 
the eastward and passed close aboard, 
marching steadily toward New York. 

We got under way again soon after 
sundown, and the skipper joined the 
regular lookout at the foremast cross- 
trees. The moon was due to rise half 
an hour before midnight, but the 
breeze had picked up again and was 
blowing harder every hour. Although 
the “fire” was fair, the freshening 
breeze and mounting seas were not 
encouraging. No one was confident of 
any fishing. All hands, excepting the 
helmsman and the engineer, turned 
in or lounged below, with elbows se- 
cured to the mess table like feet hang- 
ing on a bar rail while the talk ranged 
from reminiscences of other trips to 
the poor luck we were having on this 
one. 

By ten o'clock everyone below was 
dozing or asleep when the first whis- 
tle carried down from the foremast. 
One blast—Old Glory swung to star- 
board, followed by another, when 
she steadied on her course. Then, two 
blasts, to swing to port. And another, 
with a jingle—to hold the course and 
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to signal the engine room for full 
speed. All hands were wide awake 
now. Someone said from his bunk, 
“He’s got fish”, and we made for the 
deck, pulling on oilskins. The whistle 
sounded again to signal for slow 
speed. We were running down to lee- 
ward of the school. When the skipper 
called “Haul up the boat’, we 
brought the seine boat, which had 
been towing short from the starboard 
quarter, alongside and made her fast 
to the boat boom at the forerigging. 
When we were directly to leeward of 
the fish and close by, we stopped, and 
the dory was put over the side. Every 
light but the hooded binnacle was 
turned out, and the lights in the en- 
gine room were obscured by dead- 
lights, for any light would disturb 
and excite the fish. Then, at the com- 
mand to man the boat, all but the 
skipper himself, the mate, the engin- 
eer and the cook, piled into the 
plunging seine boat and pulled away. 
The engineer was below in the engine 
room watching his engines, alert to 
the signals. The cook took the wheel. 

It was blowing harder now, and 
we were rolling and pitching heavily. 
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Old Glory got under way again at 
slow speed, keeping to leeward while 





the seine boat was rowed out to the 
school, three of the men in her ready 
to heave out the net. The skipper and 
the mate jumped for the dory and 
followed the seine boat, watching the 
school. When its direction was estab- 
lished and the boat was in position, 
the skipper gave the order, “Let go— 
give ‘em twine.” The seine thrower 
heaved over the end of the net and 
threw the bights clear of the boat as 
they passed to him while the boat 
steered a great circle around the 
school, and back to the waiting dory. 
Then the purse line was drawn taut 
and the slack of the net was taken up 
and held in the seine boat. Aboard 
Old Glory, hovering by, the deck 
lights were switched on. 

The skipper and the mate pulled 
into the circle of light and made the 
deck as the dory lifted on a climbing 
sea. The catch had been closed in. 
From minute to minute, in the sea 
and the darkness, we had feared the 
catch might be lost, that all we had 
was a “water haul”, for this was defi- 
nitely not seining weather. But there 
was no doubt now. The fish were in 
the net. 
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Our neighbor’s lame-witted lad 
burst into the house, eager with news. 

“We had some excitement to our 
house last night,” he cried. 

“That so? What happened?” 

“Pa died.” 

Contributed by John Gould, 
Lisbon Falls, Me. 





Salmon P. Chase, later a U. S. Su- 
preme Court Justice, taught at Num- 
ber 3 School in Roxbury, N. H. in 
1825. He aroused the ire of the older 
boys to such an extent tha they car- 
ried him out and put him in the snow 
bank by the shed door. A schoolmas- 
ter at Number 2 was taken to the top 
of the hill in the rear of the school. 
The snow was so crusty that his des- 
cent was not impeded until he had 
reached the bottom of the hill. 

Contributed by 
Charles Brigham Knight, 
Marlboro, N. H. 





CursE 

At Bucksport, Maine, on the Pen- 
obscot, is an imposing marble shaft 
about eight feet high. On one side of 
the monument is inscribed: “Col. 
Jonathan Buck, Founder of Bucks- 
port, 1762. Born in Haverhill, Mass., 
1718, died March 18, 1795.’ On the 
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other is “Buck” in deep graven let- 
ters. Below the word is the outline of 
a foot and leg, etched in the stone by 
some mysterious agency. Many times 
has this strange outline been re- 
moved, but always, after a few days, it 
reappears. 

Col. Buck was known as an up- 
right man whose word and action 
were never criticized. When he, 
among others of that day, succumbed 
to the witch-craft panic which spread 
from Salem, Massachusetts, and had 
one of his servants burned at the stake 
as a witch, his course was not then 
considered unjustifiable or cruel. 

The servant must have been a wo- 
man of character and courage, for she 
did not plead for mercy when her fate 
was upon her. But as Col. Buck him- 
self applied the torch to the faggots, 
she laid a curse upon him. According 
to tradition, she told her executioner 
that his life on earth would be cursed, 
and that he would know no peace in 
his grave. That in token of his un- 
“asy sepulchre there would appear on 
his burial stone, the image of a wo- 
man’s foot and leg. 

Colonel Buck lived out his life in 
Bucksport, and if there was a curse 
upon it his neighbors were not con- 
scious of the fact. 


In a short time markings began to 
appear below the inscription on his 
stone and soon it was seen that they 
had taken on the shape of a foot and 
leg. Members of his family, thinking 
that there had been a flaw in the mar- 
ble, had the monument shipped to 
Boston and repolished. The markings 
were removed, the stone returned and 
set up in its place. In a few days the 
outline appeared again. Since that 
time experts have worked on the 
stone, erasing the image and trying to 
determine the cause of its appearance. 
One theory advanced is that there 
may be a thin vein of mineral embed- 
ded in the marble, which oxdizes in 
a short time after the marble has been 
polished, but the mineral has never 
actually been located. 

In the minds of those who know 
the story of stern old Colonel Buck 
and his martyred servant, there will 
always be a mysterious connection be- 
tween the curse the woman uttered, 
and the baffling recurrence of the 
strange etching upon the monument 
of her executioner. 


Contributed by Clytie Cool, 
San Diego, Cal. 
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The New England Council is now tn its twelfth year of vigorous 
operation. Its one purpose is the promotion of New England's econ 
omic welfare. 

Concentrating tts efforts on New England's major economic actit 
ttites—industry, agriculture, and recreatton—and on community devel 
opment, taxation, and public expenditures, the New England Council 


functions through a staff of paid specialists whose work is supervised 
by the Council's general officers and Committees of Directors 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
IS SENDING YOU THIS ISSUE OF 


YANKEE 
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A MAGAZINE FOR ‘Yankees EVERYWHERE 








W ar the Editor was once asked,"’ is 
a Yankee?" He took from his pocket a clip- 
ping from a country paper—the obituary 
of an octogenarian who, the writer quietly 
pointed out, had been "independent and 
wise, humorous and resourceful, industrious 
and kind-hearted, upright and honorable." 
... That is a perfect definition of a Yankee 
and it is in this tradition that YANKEE is 
going to carry on, to interpret the past 
and to retain and carry forward all that is 
best in Yankee tradition and character. 











(Our New England Council chose the April YANKEE 
as its gift to you because this magazine “‘for Y ankees 
everywhere” is truly representative of this section of 
the country. Steeped in the American Yankee tradi- 
tion, YANKEE brings you a faithful record of histori- 
cal New England. But it does much more than that: 
YANKEE chronicles with characteristic forth-rightness 
and humor, New England as it is today. YANKEE has 
come to mean the essence of New England to her chil- 
dren everywhere,—a real “‘letter from home.” 


New England Yankees have played a great part in the upbuilding of America; Yankees made their mark from Maine to 
California; they were instrumental in the winning of the great west; Yankee clipper ships carried American goods to every 
faraway corner of the earth, thereby laying the foundation of the American merchant marine. YANKEE believes in the quali- 
ties which made the Yankee an important figure in developing our country; it believes that those qualities have special 
importance in American life today. If the particular kind of civilization that has made America a great nation is to survive, we 
must hark back to the sturdy Yankee spirit of our forefathers. YANKEE is non-political and represents no special group; it is 
dedicated to the best interests of all New England. It is a tribute to YANKEE'S free and unbiased attitude that no other per- 


iodical is so widely quoted in the New England newspaper press. 


Coming in Future Issues of Yankee es 


My BOSTON Laura E. Richards 
Notes from the author's diary, set down when her mother was 

writing ““The Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ With sidelights on 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thoreau, and many others. 

COLLECTING COVERED BRIDGES Ella Shannon Bowles 
A series; and the author knows her bridges! 


NEW ENGLAND INDIANS Warren K. Moorhead 


An outstanding authority corrects some popular misconcep- 
tions. 


CITY FOLKS Clarence Webster 
Mr. Webster knows whereof he speaks; city-bred, he prefers to 


live in the country. 

BASEBALL IN THEM DAYS Emmanuel Lissner 

This goes back to the days before the big Leagues—an amus- 

ing story of the tussle between two back lot teams. 

CLOTHES LINES Adria Gray 
Can you tell what a woman is by looking at her clothes line? 


SNARK HUNTING 
The technique of tracking down antiques. 


Ruth M. Furness 


OLD CLUB FOOT Chief Henry Redeagle 
How a real Indian went bear-trapping,—and nearly got caught 
himself. 
DAWN TO DARK 
A day in the life of a clam-digger’s wife. 


Ruth Winslow Berry 


NEWPORT AND OLDPORT Annie Russell Marble 
VERGENNES, VERMONT Beatrice Casey 


Instalments in YANKEE’S justly famous series on New Eng- 
land towns and cities. 


PROVINCETOWN PRIMPS Sydney Wooldridge 
Spring picture of a favorite vacation spot,—getting ready for 
the Summer trade. 


IT MUST END SOMEWHERE 
Notes on the country sewer problem. 


Gordon Tolman 


HUNTING ORCHIDS IN NEW ENGLAND Charles Chesley 
A new and exciting hobby described by an expert. 


* * & 
Short stories will appear in an early issue by Ernest Poole; 
Deborah Whitaker; George Abbe; Joseph Rothwell; Isabel Car- 


ter; Charles R. Parsons; Bradford Smith, and many other 
well known New England writers. 
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The editors of YANKEE hope that your interest in this issue may induce you to become a regular reader. 

Bound into your copy are two convenient mailing cards; neither requires a stamp. On the one you may enter your sub- 
scription for a year,—which entitles you to 12 FREE swop advertisements in the unique YANKEE Swoppers' Column (see 
inside covers). Or, if you prefer, you may enter your introductory trial subscription. 





The Next 6 Issues for only *1.00 


On the other card we invite you to jot down the names and addresses of your friends who may not know of YANKEE and 
who will be interested in knowing about the magazine. Or perhaps you yourself may want to send introductory subscriptions 
as a gift to friends ... or as a remembrance to some of your New England cronies—they'll appreciate it. 


It is not necessary to send any money with your order,—a bill, payable at your convenience will follow later. The supply 
of the next issue of YANKEE is limited. In order to make sure of getting your copy we urge you to 


Mail the card today! 
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Jhey tell Us > 


"In YANKEE pages | can see the green hills of Vermont and the 
white-capped mountains of New Hampshire; hear the whistling of the 
partridge, and the splash of the trout,—the big one that got away”. 


J. W. Ranson Evanston, Ill. 


“As soon as a new issue of YANKEE appears at the public library, the 
staff seizes it; the borrowers hardly have a chante. | know—I work 


there!" 
Mrs. George M. Smith West Hartford, Conn. 


“More than ever before we need to take pride in the name of Yan- 
kee... YANKEE testifies to a faith in New England which should be 
first in the civic creed of us all". 


H. Styles Bridges, U. S. Senator from N. H. 


"YANKEE is giving the flavor and very genius of our New England 
life. It has a distinctive and necessary place of its own". 


Leonard B. Gray Lebanon, N. H. 


“YANKEE is refreshingly genuine and enthusiastic, and there is plenty 
of subject matter in New England for enthusiasm. 


E. H. Mitchell Springfield, Vt. 


"You have created something unique and charming. Not only do 
New Englanders appreciate the work you are doing, but it must make 
fascinating reading for those who have no connection with New Eng- 
land". 

Wm. L. Robbins Caribou, Maine 


“YANKEE is a real pleasure to me. | am of the real West and not of 
Yankee origin. But those Yankees | know are delightful friends”. 


Jeremie Corey Chehalia, Washington 


"| feel that YANKEE is one of the outstanding magazines of the coun- 


try”. 
Mrs. Russell S. Simpson Cleveland Heights, O. 





An Unequalled Record 


Last Christmas YANKEE Subscribers gave away hundreds of YAN- 
KEE subscriptions as Christmas Gifts. Last month we offered these recipi- 
ents an exchange of cash for the balance of their subscriptions—promis- 
ing we would not tell the donor of this exchange. Not one of all those hun- 
dreds of Yankees to date took up our offer! 


>— > YANKEE is a Welcome Gift! _«<—~<« 
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"We read YANKEE from cover to cover; we are Yankees in the land 
of Dixie”. 


Elizabeth Hawes Egbert St. Simons Island, Ga. 


“You don't know how good it seems to me to have found something 
with so authentic a Yankee tang”. 


Katherine S. Hayden-Salter Madison, Wisc. 


“YANKEE is a friendly magazine and finds a place with me after 
long years away from the good old State of Maine”. 


Ralph H. Smith Cheyenne, Wyoming 


“Each copy of YANKEE has brought us laughter and food for 
thought. It brings a host of old friends together”. 


Dorothy Page Wyman Cambridge, Mass. 


"You are touching your readers to responsiveness. Our last copy was 
loaned until it came back in ribbons!" 


Berniece L. B. Graham Manchester, Vt. 


“Beyond question, YANKEE is typically New England, original and 


refreshing”. 
L. M. Duryee Middlebury, Conn. 


“Born and brought up in New England, | have been looking for some- 
thing like YANKEE for years; | like it very much". 


Franklyn J. Adams Jersey City, N. J. 


"Fine at the beginning, YANKEE grows better all the time”. 
Ann Bradford Hubbard Boston, Mass. 


“Carry on YANKEE; make all the world aware of the true heart of 
New England, her traditions, her legends, her honest pride, and her 


down to the earth religion”. 
Linnea Dunnells Dover, N. H. 








WE FouND Mr. JONES 
in a tavern in New 
London. He said he 
sold college textbooks 
for Ginn, Mifflin, and 
Brace and knew every hall of learning 
in New England. Just at that moment 
he was drinking ale mixed with some 
hard cider he’d bought out in the 
country. It was five years old and had 
brown sugar, raisins, prunes, cloves 
and yeast in it and had been buried 
in an alder swamp. Mr. Jones insisted 
that it was an alder and not a cedar 
swamp. He was exceedingly friendly 
and hospitable and volunteered to 
show us New London, but my friend 
was feeling low and inclined to weep. 
He wanted to be reassured that Amer- 
ican colleges had not gone utterly to 
the dogs. Yale had lost the boat race, 
and he saw no hope for New England 
institutions. Where could he send 
Junior now that the bulldog was 
wheezy? He didn’t want to send him 
out west, but it seemed to be the only 
thing to do. Mr. Jones comforted 
him. 

“T'll tell you all about New Eng- 
land colleges. Then you can pick a 
place for Junior. What if he is only 
five now? These places don’t change. 
I've got all these degree mills brand- 
ed. I know ‘em all from Colby to 
Yale and Vermont to Harvard. I 
know more about ’em than their own 
presidents do. I'll fix you up with 
the real McCoy.” 

Mr. Jones proceeded to sum up 
Puritan education. I present his re- 
marks in a somewhat expurgated 
form, for, although he could use ex- 
cellent English at times and was un- 
doubtedly a keen observer, his lang- 
uage was often more vigorous than 
refined. 

“Yale and Harvard; Harvard and 
Yale,” he began. “Look and see 
whether you're in New Haven or 
Cambridge. That’s the best way to 
tell "em apart. One’s in the city, the 
other isn’t. Besides, Yale’s got a Goth- 
ic Cathedral for a library, and it’s got 
less light than a good old dungeon; 
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Harvard's library's a marble shoe box. 
Harvard’s got Memorial Hall, and 
when something hits you in the eye 
like Schmeling’s right, you’ve seen it. 
Yale’s got some cute little English 
dodads they call ‘quads’, and a limey 
told me they just needed ivy, and 
grass, and buildings, and atmosphere 
to be dead ringers for the real thing. 
Then you want to remember that 
Harvard profs carry green cloth bags, 
and the Yale dope-slingers tote brief- 
cases. And that’s all the difference in 
looks. Toss a coin and send the boy 
either place . . he'll be just as hard 
to live with after four years. Har- 
vard'll give him a tutor and an ac- 
cent, and he’ll enjoy Yale’s weekends 
in New York and being a Jawbone 
and Sacro-iliac. I wouldn’t send him 
to either unless I thought I could 
whale hell out of him if he got too 
snooty, and he will. Nice place 
though, Yale-Harvard—you can learn 
a lot there. 

“And Brown; there’s a funny place. 
Gets along real well in spite of more 
handicaps than any joint in New 
England. Doesn’t quite know when 
it stopped being a college and got to 
be a university, and nobody else does. 
Faculty’s either too highbrow and the 
boys can’t understand ‘em, or full of 
whimsy-whamsy about giving a touch 
here and a touch there of culture. 
Then the buildings! You've got to 
see em to know life. Friend of mine 
counted twenty-five kinds of architec- 
ture, and ten in one building, and 
one big barn he never could dope 
out, so he took a picture of it and 
sent it to a museum. They wrote 
back thanking him for a fine exam- 
ple of a Tibetan monastery. They've 
got some good libraries . . best in the 
country . . only no student ever uses 
them. Every few years somebody gets 
all steamed up with ideas and tries to 
reform the college. He never does. 
Still, it’s a good place in spite of itself. 
Junior won't get an accent or Beacon 
Hill fungi or New Haven fortitude. 
But how Brown does it is more’n I 
ever could figure out. I guess it’s 
walking up the hills after a night at 
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the Narragansett, or maybe it's the 
smell of Providence at low tide. You 
could send your boy to lots of worse 
places. 

“Then there’s Amherst and Wil- 
liams or the other way round. One's 
in a valley, and the other's up higher, 
but no one ever knows which’s in the 
onion fields. I’ve heard of fellows 
coming back after a hard weekend 
and landing in the wrong college and 
being there a month before they find 
out why things look a little strange. 
Nice places though in a way. They 
never fool themselves that they're uni- 
versities; they're satisfied to be serene 
and dignified. Still they must give 
the boys some funny ideas. One told 
me he was at Willherst to be rather 
than do, to be moulded and not edu- 
cated. He said a few words about 
making contacts for later life. Lots of 
old grads send their boys back to 
Willherst, and it likes to think it’s 
exclusive, but you can get your boy 
in easy enough. When he’s through 
he won't be any worse off than he'd 
have gotten anywhere else, and may- 
be he won't get engaged to a Mt. 
Holyoke girl. 

“But Dartmouth’s another breed 
o’ cats. I know they've got a library 
for I've seen it and seen a book from 
it, but you'd think to hear the boys 
talk that all they had was a toboggan 
slide. Those kids would rather fall 
down hill on the seats of their pants 
and call it skiing than do anything 
else. The place 
makes me ‘tray 
fatigay’ as we 
used to say—it’s 
too he-mannish. 


Just another 
home on _ the 
range in New 


England. Cord- 
uroys and snow 
suits instead of 
chaps and spurs. 
Faculty and 
kids both got 
the idea that a 
man’s best 
friend is his 
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muscle, and some of ‘em go so far as 
to give you the old talk about a pure 
spirit in a pure body. Sort of what we 
used to call muscular Christianity— 
Galahad-Gene Tunney fellows on a 
bob-sled. Just wait until Frank Buch- 
man finds out where Dartmouth is; 
it’s the kind of place that'll be duck 
soup for him. But your kid’ll be all 
right up there in the snow banks if 
he doesn’t break his neck or have you 
buying slaloms or whatever else they 
have on Mt. Everest. And he'll get 
some ideas too. I’ve met quite a few 
Dartmouth fellows that weren’t snow- 
blind. But you’d better start him 
training right now if he’s going there; 
it’s no place for a kid with a weak 
back and broken arches. 

“And Clark’s another place that 
isn’t human, only it’s just the oppo- 
site from Hanover. Folks get its main 
building mixed up with the Royal 
Worcester Corset Co’s factory that’s 
near it, but Clark’s place’s worse. You 
ought to see its gym—worse than 
Brown's graduate dormitory, and 
both got cholera, the plague, ath- 
lete’s foot, and distemper in the corn- 
ers, and the cockroaches eat the tow- 
els and the upholstered chairs. And 
besides not having any buildings, 
Clark hasn’t got a song, or yell, or 
football team. But it’s got a library 
and some profs. and one or two rooms 
to hold The kids go 
there to study and live downtown in 
Worcester and that city’s no Holiness 
Chapel. Clark turns out more Ph.D.’s 
as compared with their A.B.’s than 
any other degree plant in the U. S., 
and Junior can go there and get an 
education and not be bothered with 
the side shows. Of course he may like 
to be in a Youth Hostelry rather 
than an institution of learning, so 
find out whether he gets through prep 
school without brain fever. Clark’s 
no place for a boy who gets tired 
when he reads anything stronger than 
the Sattyeve. 

“Now just to show you how well I 
know my stuff. Most people don't 
know there’s a college in Connecticut 
called Wesleyan. Nice restful campus 
right next door to the State Insane 
Asylum. Once in a while the in- 
mates get mixed up, but the students 
wear white shoes in winter, and the 
nuts put on Wesleyan 
knows it isn’t Columbia and doesn’t 
act as if it were. Faculty there for 
life and don’t get hetup over new 
schemes of teaching—just 
around and hand a book to a boy now 
and then. Not a hard thinking place 
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classes in. 


galoshes. 


browse 


like Clark or full of vitamins like 
Dartmouth—just quiet and the place 
for Junior if he’s had a breakdown 
from overstudy or has found a chorus 
girl in New Haven. I know quite a 
few fellows from Wesleyan and they 
aren’t worse than the others. 

“And just up the river in Hartford 
you can find Trinity if you look hard. 
High Church and doesn’t like for a 
boy to laugh at the good old ideas. 
Wants boys from nice homes. Your 
kid might like it if his nose twitches 
when the incense pot passes by.” 

By this time Mr. Jones, who had 
been downing his ale-cider rapidly, 
was becoming more and more sketchy 
in his comments. 





APOLOGY 


(To a New England Husband) 
By Berniece L. B. Graham 


I cannot help that Iam not like you; 

That my forefathers were not 
kee, too; 

That shining stars across the sky still 
mean 

Qui k_ throbbing 
strange and clean; 

That warm spring days have naught 
to do with seed 

But send me swift to seek the freedom 
that I need; 

That falling rain, misting my hair 


Yan- 


love, and_ kisses 


and face 
Sends me a wanton to 


plac é. 


your resting 


My heart is weather-vaned, now 
north, now south 
By your hill winds against my eager 


mouth. 





“And there’s Bow-doyn or Bo-dun 
or what you want,” he continued. 
“Somebody famous went there—either 
Longfellaw or Rudy Vallee or was it 
Eddie Cantor? No, he went to Yale. 
Greatest drawback to that college is 
nobody can pronounce its name. Lots 
of spirit up there though. Boys still 
put banners on the walls and get high 
blood pressure when there’s a debate 
with Bates. Yowie! That was a good 
one! Bates debates! Debased debates 
at Bates! And mind you Bates isn’t 
bad either. Nobody can keep Bow- 
bow . . oh hell! you know the rest, 
and Bates and Colby and Maine un- 
tangled only you can’t pronounce one 
name and one of them has a stein 
song.” 

Mr. Jones rendered the Maine lyric 
amid loud cheers from the other tav- 








ernists. But my friend persisted that 
Junior didn’t seem to have found his 
spiritual home yet. He was only five 
of course but growing fast. 

“Aren’t there any more colleges in 
New England where my little boy can 
go?” he asked plaintively. Mr. Jones 
got off the table and assured him that 
there were plenty of others. 

“Sure! Sure! There’s Middlebury. 
Send him up there if he’s the kind 
who can’t stand the gay lights of Har- 


vard-Yale. Co-educational of course 
but the girls aren’t bad. Up in the 
hills in a litthe town. Not so crazy 


about mushing St. Bernards as Dart- 
mouth is. Nice long walks in the 
snowcovered moonlight with a whole- 
some pal of a girl. They sing “Jin- 
gle bells” as the Senior class song. 
He'll marry a gal who'll wear ground- 
gripper shoes and go in for handi- 
crafts and social service, but she'll be 
kind to the cat. Safe, sound place 

Middlebury. Restful and full of high 
thinking and clean living. Junior'll 


like it if he reads The Atlant 
Monthly. 
“Then there’s Boston University 


the Columbia of the North, or the 
Champlain Athens at University of 
Vermont. And there’s an University 
of New Hampshire somewhere, and 
he could learn to shoot and ride at 
Norwich, and there may be two o1 
three other places somewhere that 
I've forgotten this minute, but I'll 
remember ‘em, for I won't let you 
down brother, never in all the 
world. Junior's just like a son of 
mine, you haven't a picture of him, 
have you?” 

My friend had four. Mr. Jones 
admired them, and then felt called 
upon to sing a song of his own com- 
posing: “The Crimson Bulldog from 
Old Nassau Bit the Madermerzell 
from Armentears”. He couldn't quite 
make it, and we picked him up. He 
opened one eye and in a fruity, pon- 
tifical voice announced: “Always 
like this—legs give out—can’t stand- 
always a clear mind—limpid and 
crystal—acute judgments. Ask me 
anything about colleges—just ask me. 
Answer’ll make Solomon sound like 
Gracie Allen’s brother.” 

My friend managed to sob out: 
“Where'll I send Junior?” 

Mr. Jones opened the other eye, 
and his voice had a note of impa- 
tience: 

“Oh, my suffering aunt! Haven't I 
spent all evening telling you? Send 
him anywhere. They're all alike, 
only they don’t know it.” 
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Travel Money—We are prepared at each of our offices to meet your 
needs for Travelers’ Cheques and Letters of Credit. 


Vacation 
Service ° 


Protection of Valuables Left Behind—Safe deposit vaults are main- 
tained at each of our offices. Specially constructed vaults for 
household silver and other bulky valuables are provided at our 
Main and Massachusetts Avenue Offices. 


Care of Securities—An increasing number are finding it desirable to leave 
their securities in the custody of our Trust Department, where we 
safeguard them, collect income and report in detail in regard to all 
transactions. This arrangement eliminates worry in regard to in- 
vestment matters, called bonds, etc., and adds to the enjoyment of 
a vacation. 


“tate Street Trust Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Main Office: Corner State and Congress Streets 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Corner Mass. Avenue and Boylston Street 





MEMBER FEDERAL 
Reserve SysteM 





Safe Deposit Vaults 
at all four offices 


Memeer Fepverat Deposit 


InsuRANCE CORPORATION 











THE BACK PASTURE 
By Muriel Doe Thurneysen 


Seven old oaks stood dark beyond the 
wall 

Of the back pasture. Some time, long 
ago, 

There'd been a house; the only things 
to show 

Now were the chimney that refused 
to fall 

Into the cellar, and clove-pinks in the 
tall 

Grass by the bars. The cattle seemed 
to know 

It was a solemn place—they stood just 
sO, 

Staring, not really seeing us at all, 

After we'd walked three miles to 
bring them salt, 

Barefoot in July dust and through 


the wood. 
It always charmed us so we feared to 
Stay 


And started off again without a halt. 


Now I am grown, but the old spell 
holds good... 

The cattle stared when I brought salt 
today. 
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Ronald Slayton 


MAPLE SUGAR 
FROM NEW ENGLAND 


By Dorothy Worthington Butts 


I give you a dancing leaf on a 
chastened sky. 

I give you a robin’s throat when 
the rain goes by. 

I give you the full-blown rose of 
his mated breast. 

(I show you the beak and tail 
well over the nest.) 

I give you the breath of summer, 
reserved and brief, 

The promise of empty nests and 
a withered leaf. 


For winter I give the chart of a 
tested scheme, 

The radiant limbs of pine for a 
compass beam, 

The needles of pitch that point 
to a colder north, 

To diurnal paths where zodiacal 
truths burn forth, 

To southern escape for spirits 
too frail for frost, 

The promise of winter woods 
when the world is lost. 
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GRAPE vines 


HARDY - DECORATIVE ge 
= 


Particularly recommended for 
NEW ENGLAND PLANTINGS 
{and right now is 
the time to plant) 





eR SE 75¢ 
I soc onic yessisanilal 50c 
ES 50c 


MOORE'S EARLY .......... 50c 
All 4, a splendid collection, 
$2.00 


DORMANT ROSES 


Plant now and enjoy them for 
years 

THE LEXINGTON DOZEN con- 

tains 12 varieties...each differ- 

ent... all beautiful—$7.50. 


THE 1937 BURBREC CATALOGUE 











will be mailed free upon request. 


BURBREC NURSERIES 
1260 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


LEXINGTON 




















S TIMES FASTER 
Than Ordinary Wax 


Use Lacquerwax the modern way to 
perpetual motor car beauty. Takes 
only one hour to apply, five times 
faster and easier than old style wax. 
Lasts for months and protects your 
car from rain, snow, sleet, dew, fog, 
salt air, and scorching sun. 

Sold only at car dealers and service 
stations. If your dealer has not yet 
stocked it, send $1.00 and a 16 oz. 
can, (a year's supply), will be sent, 
post paid. Dept. Y, Lacquerwax 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

“Waxing is Play the Lacquerwax Way” 


[ACQUERWAX 

















BE NICE — SPANK THE CHILD 
By Dorothy LeDoux Hawes 


Has Modern Psychology Yet Supplanted the Well-Worn Brush? 


5 AM A PARENT of the young- 

er set, and I intend to be 
progressive. I belong to a 
) set that wants to do the 
proper thing by our children. We 
study our psychology, read up-to- 
date magazines, discuss child welfare 
at our clubs. In other words, we plan 
to correct a lot of mistakes our par- 
ents made. Progress—that is what 
makes the world go round. 

But I have found that change is 
not necessarily progress. Sometimes it 
does seem that, after you have 
thought everything through to the 
best of your ability, after you have 
studied your problem both from 
books and from life, the progressive 
thing to do is to stick to your honest 
convictions, even though they make 
you look as old fashioned as the 
bustle. 

I'm doing a lot of explaining, for 
the confession I’m going to make may 
get me into trouble. It really is a ter- 
rible strain to approve honestly of 
something so frowned upon that en- 
lightened society has stopped using 
the word, except when there is some- 
thing to be said against the act for 
which it stands. I refer to spanking. 

I approve of spanking. I approve 
wholeheartedly. I think, indeed, that 
spanking is not only all right in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
but that it is such a good corrective 
that there is no other one worthy of 
being called second. I even favor its 
administration with a certain amount 
of justifiable wrath—of course, I do 
not mean spite, nor uncontrollable 
temper. And I base my defense upon 
a study of the very same facts which 
have caused my set to discard old 
fashioned means of discipline—the 
hairbrush. 





Contemporary parents tell me that 
they use novel punishments because 
spanking is cruel, leading to sullen- 
ness and resentment in a child. Yet, if 
they thought it over they would see 
how unlikely it is that their newfan- 
gled penalties lead to anything bet- 
ter. 

Let’s take a look at what some of 
our non-spankers are doing to their 
offspring. 

A popular method is depriving the 
child of something he wants. Perhaps 


you make him go without dessert. 
Possibly, though, you feel that his 
body needs the food value, so you 
make him give up a movie, or a 
chance to spend a half day with 
Bobby. Or maybe it is a fishing trip. 
Well, whatever of that sort you de- 
cide is right, I honestly believe it is 
all wrong. 

In the first place, depriving a 
youngster of anything, makes the 
painful part of his punishment come 
at some time when he is no longer 
bad. He may be oozing goodness by 
the time you have to remind him that 
he has lost his chance to go to that 
cowboy picture with the gang. A 
child has very little room in his life 
for a past or a future—the only thing 
of importance is the present. It is un- 
thinkable to him that this afternoon 
has any connection with this morn- 
ing. And it is practically beyond his 
power to realize that next Saturday 
there will be another cowboy picture 
—if. Besides, all the gang knows he 
intended to go to that show. When 
he has to make his excuses, no matter 
what he says they know his mother 
won't let him go, and that is that. So 
the punishment takes on another un- 
desirable characteristic—public hu- 
miliation—mother’s apron string and 
such. All in all, he feels shamefully 
treated and resentful. And, if you ask 
me, he has been shamefully treated, 
and has a right to be resentful. 

Any grown-up will tell you that 
physical pain is nothing compared to 
mental and emotional anguish. Our 
little people are real folks. Why on 
earth will a_ well-meaning adult 
choose for himself a broken leg in 
preference to a broken heart, but 
turn around and choose the broken 
heart for his pride-and-joy? 

I don’t know. Do you suppose he 
knows? 


Other correctives popular with 
non-spankers are far and away better 
than the mental-anguish type. But 
there are good straight reasons why 
they still seem foolish. Take, for ex- 
ample, the imposing of some task 
upon the child. Or the hours spent in 
bed for misbehavior. In such cases, 
also, the corrective outlasts the crime; 
but there is a much more insidious 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 43] 
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SPEAKING OF 
ANTIQUES 


WALTER A. DYER 


Mr. Dyer, well known authority on this 

subject, lives in Amherst, Mass., along with 

David Grayson, Robert Frost, and other New 
England writers 


MEQHERE IS A PRICE that an 
~\ author or a lecturer has to 
> pay for posing as an auth- 

= ority. He is doomed to en- 
gage eternally in conversation on 
subjects he is supposed to know some- 
thing about, but which, very likely, 
bores him to distraction. He must ans- 
wer questions—or attempt to answer 
questions—put to him by persons 
whose obvious intention is to show 
him up, or to display their own erudi- 
tion. He becomes the victim of his 
admirers. 

Richardson Wright, for example, 
has written several books-on flowers 
and gardening and is rated as an 
authority on peonies or gladioli or 
something. I suppose he wrote his 
books to earn an honest penny; that 
is why most of us write books. But it 
is also probable that in the beginning 
he loved flowers and gardens and dis- 
played some genuine enthusiasm for 
his subject. Lady admirers, however, 
have about destroyed that enthusi- 
asm. He tells me that it is impossible 
for him to step out into society any- 
where without being buttonholed by 
some smiling female gusher who in- 
sists on telling him all about her gar- 
den. “I know you'll be interested,” 
she begins, and he has to pretend that 
he is. He says he is going to grow 
nothing but turnips and cabbages 
hereafter, as a means of escape. 

I have not suffered as acutely as 
that, but I did have the misfortune, 
some twenty-odd years ago, to write a 
book on antiques that placed me, in 
the minds of a small section of the 
public, as an authority. I have writ- 
ten other books and innumerable ar- 
ticles since then, because it proved 
modestly lucrative. They have brand- 
ed me for life. What is it that Shakes- 
peare says in one of his sonnets? “My 
nature is subdued to what it works 
in, like the dyer’s hand.” I am indeli- 
bly stained with the dye of the anti- 
quarian, and there is apparently no 
escape. 

It would not be so bad if I were 
merely stamped as an authority on 
antiques; I could manage that some- 
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how. But it is also assumed that I am 
a collector. I was recently introduced 
to an audience as “a famous collector 
of art objects” by the presiding offi- 
cer. Why, I don’t recall, offhand, a 
single “art object” in my house. 

I dislike to disillusion people. I 
hate to tell them that I have no col- 
lection of antiques. They would not 
understand. They would look on me, 
I think, as something of an impostor. 
Nevertheless, I am not a collector. 

I remember a summer’s day, some 
years ago, when a really outstanding 
collector of Americana motored with 
his wife a hundred miles, to see my 
collection. There was little or noth- 
ing for them to see, and they ended 
by showing me an album of their col- 
lection. 

It included some magnificent Con- 
necticut Vailey treasures—an old Had- 
ley chest, I remember, and a dozen 
butterfly tables. Well, I lost caste with 
them and have never seen them since. 
It saddens me. 

I am not a collector of antiques, 
and never shall be. I am both too in- 
dolent and too indigent. It is true 
that we own a few old pieces—com- 
fortable, homey odd things like 
Windsor chairs and Boston rockers 








and cherry tables—that we love well 
and that mean something to us as 
integral parts of our home, but they 
are for the most part the sort of 
things that might have been found in 
just such a modest farmhouse as ours 
a hundred years ago or more, rather 
than in a Beacon Hill mansion. The 
horny-handed husbandmen in our 
hills did not indulge in the finest ma- 
hogany and walnut; why should we? 
Moreover, we propose to have a 
home, not a museum. Yes, we have no 
collection. 

Then there are those who seek my 
advice and assistance. City people 
wistfully suppose that it must be loads 
of fun to go about the country and 
pick up antiques. My dear young 
lady! Don’t you know that 50 per cent 
of the unassimilated antiques in 
New England are now gathered in 
the city shops, and that another 40 
per cerit may be seen in popular sum- 
mer resorts or along main-traveled 
automobile roads, bearing entirely 
sophisticated price tags? After the 
dealers have been through with their 
thorough and impersonal ruthlessness 
there isn’t much picking up left to be 
done. 

Oh, I like to go antique hunting 








FOREVER 





Forever is a long time, but only in the 
meaning of that word can we convey a 
conception of the permanent beauty of the 
fine Barre Granite out of which SELECT 
BARRE MEMORIALS are sculptured. Only 


in such a measure of time can a monument 
prove worthy of the sentiment which 
inspired its erection. 

With the approach of Memorial Day, the subject of 
a monument to mark the grave of some one near and 
dear becomes of special interest — to remind us 
of a privilege and responsibility possibly too long 
deferred. 

Write today for a copy of the beautiful ““Book of Memorials” 
—a guide to correct design and an aid to proper selection. 
Published by this association representing the SELECT 


BARRE MEMORIAL manufacturers and quarriers in the Barre 
District — the Granite Center of the World. 

























THE BARRE GRANITE ASSOCIATION, INC, 
BARRE, VERMONT 


DEPT. YA 
















BARRE GUILD 


The Guild Mark on the monument is evidence 
of Guild inspection and approval. It is applied 
only to SELECT BARRE MEMORIALS created 
to Guild standards. It is further evidenced by 
a Guild certificate guaranteeing permanent satisfaction. No 
stronger guarantee can be made. An entire industry is pledged to 
its fulfillment. Write for book ““To Protect Your Memorial Investment.” 
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Within easy driving distance 
of Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, or Hartford... beauti- 
fully located... 


Five fireplaces, hand 
wrought latches, nails, 
and hinges . . . electric- 
ity and hot water heat- 
ing system...land to 
suit... 


FOR SALE ! 


Write to 
R. E. Hammond 


Winchester, 
New Hampshire 

















Ghe LODGE 


AT SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 


Center of Vermont's 
All-Year Vacationland 


MOUNT MANSFIELD 
STOWE, VT. 
a 


Illustrated brochure 
on request. 


Rosert C. IsHaM 
MANAGER 


oJ 
" OPEN ALL YEAR 























TIMKEN 


Silent Cutomalic 
OIL HEATING 


Timken offers two types 
of Oil Burners 


The Famous Wall-Flame 
Oil Burner — The low 


priced Pressure Burner 


Both Leaders 


NOTHING DOWN 
NO PAYMENT TILL FALL 
3 YEARS TO PAY BALANCE 


a GI ED DI ES 
DISTRIBUTOR 
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well enough, because I never expect 
to bag anything, and therefore am 
never disappointed. I like to ride 
along our country roads and village 
streets in summer and stalk the game 
on the piazzas and in the dooryards. 
A wonderful old salmon-and-white 
quilt hanging on a sagging clothes- 
line; a fan-back Windsor on a porch, 
with its arms worn smooth and _ yel- 
low and shiny; a slat-back with its 
rush bottom punched through and 
one stile warped, sunning itself by a 
woodshed; a tortoise-shell cat licking 
a mulberry platter beside the steps. 
Oh, we do see such things sometimes, 
and the sight is exciting. I feel the 
same way when my dog flushes a 
partridge in the woods. I do not buy 
the fan-back and I do not shoot the 
partridge, but I call it good hunting. 

I am not a good hunter because I 
am hampered by sensitiveness to the 
human values. It is hard for me to 
bring myself to bargain with an old 
lady for the secretary in which her 
grandfather kept his accounts, espec- 
ially when I know that the technique 
of antique hunting and the condition 
of my wallet demand that I be 
shrewd and deceitful and offer her, 
with a great show of liberality, one 
fifth of the actual value. Others do 
that, and brag about it afterward, but 
I haven't the gift. It is too much like 
offering the old lady a mess of pot- 
tage for her birthright. 

Not all the chances are in favor of 
the hunter, however. Your innocent- 
looking rustic may be shrewder than 
you, and know more about values. 
This antique-hunting game has been 
going on for some time. Rural own- 
ers of old things are not apt to be 
caught napping any more. 

An antique dealer recently told me 
a story that illustrates the grasping 
nature sometimes encountered in the 
Yankee native, as well as his stub- 
bornness and his unconscious humor. 
This dealer discovered a chest of 
drawers standing in the woodshed of 
an old farmhouse and proceeded to 
bargain with the owner. The latter 
showed no inclination to sell. My 
friend went away and came _ back 
again, but the owner showed no 
change of heart. All the well-tried tac- 
tics were employed, and the dealer 
gradually raised his price. Finally, in 
desperation, he stated his top figure 
—really more than the piece was 
worth. 

“Well, what do you say?” he asked. 
“Shall I take it away for seventy-five 
dollars cash?” 


KENNEL SHOP 
ROUTE No. 2A CONCORD, MASS. 
“Everything for the dog fancier” 
We can show you the largest selection of dog 
equipment that can be found under one roof 
anywhere in New England. A visit to our shop 
will surely interest you. Some choice Cocker 
Spaniels and Scotty pups for sale at reasonable 
prices. 
CONCORD 355 











MOUNTAIN-COUNTRY 


PROPERTIES 


Unspoiled valley on southern slope White 
Mountains. An old farm to remodel, or one al- 
ready modernized, like the above? Correspond- 


ence invited. 


MARJORY GANE HARKNESS 


Wonalancet, New Hampshire 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Near Great Barrington, Mass. 
Ten Acres—Brook—Shade Trees 
—Home with four bedrooms— 
two baths—Town water—lights 
—furnace—garage—and barn. 

Price $5,000 
Send for Booklet 
WHEELER & TAYLOR 


Great Barrington, Mass. 























Be Honest, now.~ 


C--- - -- - Ss 


Do you like to drive on icy roads at) 
night? 


Do you like to skid? 


Do you get tired from an all day drive? 
Do you worry about accident possibility? 


Do you ever get stuck in mud or snow? 


Have you children learning to drive about 
whom you worry 

Good driving means safe driving. Usu- 
ally a person who dislikes driving, or is 
nervous and afraid about driving, could ¢ 
be a better driver. ‘ 


ower ow wr wr wr rrr 
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$5 > 


will change driving from a 
chore to a sport - - - and may 
sometime even save your life! 


Why not try lessons with an 
expert and critic? Write for 
details 


NEWT TOLMAN 


Driving Lessons 


Nelson, N. H. Chesham, P. O. 
Tel. Harrisville 33-21 
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The countryman chewed a straw, 
squinted up at the sky, and slowly 
shook his head. 

“I guess she kin set thar fer a spell 
longer,” said he. “She ain’t eatin’ 
nothin’.” 

I am neither a collector nor a pur- 
chaser of antiques. I have heard so 
much nonsense talked about antiques 
that I have come to shun the ebullient 
collector. But my love for the old 
things themselves has grown with the 
years. My affection for them is re- 
spectful, reverent, not gushing. I 
have not gathered these few old 
pieces, by inheritance and purchase, 
from any pride in exclusive posses- 
sion, or from any desire for display. 
It is simply that I have a fondness for 
old things, particularly for old New 
England things, and want them to 
live with. I am a reactionary to that 
extent. I like to preserve, so far as 
possible, something of the fine and 
sturdy and lovable atmosphere of 
long ago. These old things breathe 
of home, not of shops 

And they are, in a quiet, unobtru- 
sive sense, beautiful. Don’t tell me 
that the old Puritans, or at least our 
Yankee ancestors, were lacking in a 
love for the beautiful. Beneath their 
austerity lay sensitiveness. Whence, 
otherwise, came the feeling for line 
and proportion that we find in many 
of the old houses, and in the chairs 
and tables that the old craftsmen 
made? How is it that we have cher- 
ished so many old-fashioned flowers— 
flowers that our great-great-grand- 
mothers tended with such loving 
care? Don’t tell me that the New Eng- 
land conscience left no room for the 
aesthetic sense. Their standards of art 
differed from ours; we laugh at some 
of them today; but they were genu- 
ine, deep-seated, and not ready-made 
in some distant city. 

It is to people with eyes for these 
beauties and with a sensitiveness to 
these values, and not to professed col- 
lectors, that I like to show our old 
furniture. The real joy of possessing 
such things is experienced most fully 
not by the man of wealth who can 
indulge every whim, not by the lady 
of fashion who has gone in for an- 
tiques, but by the person who feels 
their grace and beauty, appreciates 
the honesty of their construction, ven- 
erates their age, comprehends their 
meaning and their tradition, and ac- 
knowledges a positive happiness in 
living with them day by day. 
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FRESH CALIFORNIA PALM-RIPENED 
Deglet Noor, or Soft DATES 
Persian Khadrawi 


Price 15 pounds delivered Special 5-pound box, in 

California Redwood - - - 
anywhere in States $6 s ; , 

extra fancy, price deliv- 

In quantity $4.50 ered $5 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


ROYAL B. THAYER ROYAL PALM GARDENS” 


135, Thermal, California 


These dates contain 70% sugar and keep indefinitely 

















VERMONT PURE MAPLE SYRUP, nae 
Oicest 
SUGAR, and MAPLE CANDIES Vedtetion of 
Peacy Maple Cream Fruits aoe 
MAPLE CAKES 14 lb. 30c % Ib.. 50c 1 Ib. $1 CANDIES 
l-oz. Square 5¢ Maple Assorted Chocolates on Ses. oh 
2 oz boxed 10¢ We) Ib. 75¢ 1 Ib. $1.50 12-oz. Box $1 
4, -pound 30c : , “4, i 65¢ 
: ‘ Gift Problems vanish by send- 2-pounc © 
l-lb. Brick 60c : : . 1 $1.25 
ing one of our charming Gift 1 pounc 1.25 
2 Ibs., in tin . $1 
Packages from 50c up 























Complete price list free on request. Prices f.o.b. Lyndon, Vt. 


ELISABETH CHASE, Lyndon, Vermont 
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WOODSIDE 
COTTAGES 
ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 


A sanitarium designed to serve 
New Englanders who need 
complete rest and upbuilding, 
or permanent residence under 
Woodside offers a variety . es . . 
gardening projects medical supervision. Entirely 
free from customary institu- 


Careful grouping of Woodside guests , 
, a tional atmosphere. 


promotes congenial social exchange 
with an informal program of occupa 
tional and recreational activities con 
stantly in progress... No committed 
mental patients received. 


Founded in 1900, Woodside is beau 
tifully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . . . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail 
able as needed. 








One of the three at 
tractive guest houses 





I straten Fotnoer Wits 
Rate Sent x Reovest 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M. D 


Medical Superintendent 


F. WALLACE PATCH 


Executive Secretary 


FRAMINGHAM, 


»king down the 


gto dost in springtime MASSACHUSETTS 
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SALMON and LAKE TROUT 


Ideal location. Northeastern Vermont where 10- 
18 pound salmon are taken each season. Excel- 
lent family accommodations at reasonable rates. 
Opening for the 19th season May first. Folder 
upon request. 


DONOVAN’S ECHO CAMPS 


East Charleston, Vermont 











FREE 
CATALOG 
Just off the Press 


Fully _ illustrated, 
showing special 
footwear and cloth- 
ing for fisherman 
and camper, also 
special fishing 
tackle. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
42 Main Sr. 
FREEPORT MAINE 
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L.L.BEAN Ine. **rinne¥ 
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By Ernest Warren Brockway 


T'S A BITTER PILL to swallow, 
this invasion of your pet 
close-by-home trout brook 
by strangers. But it’s the 








Outboard Motors 
TO RENT 


for Fishing and Vacation Trips 
Wight’s Three Salmon Streamer 
Flies — Black Ghost, 
Silver Treat and BCM 8 
3-Fly 
Special—sent postpaid 
Special |.; 


EXPERT INFORMATION on Where to 
Fish and Fishing Laws gladly given. 





Write for 
Illustrated Sporting Goods Catalog — Free 


WIGHAT’S 
60 State St., Bangor, Me. 


> 





new order, and it has got to be ac- 
cepted in good grace. 

By the same token, you can hop in 
your car and be fishing another's pet 
stream in no time at all. 

Because I am an ardent fisherman, 
have been since the days before the 
automobile horn disturbed the early 
morning concerts of the birds in the 
woods, and because I am not one of 
your “expensive” models, I believe I 
have something to say to the great 
majority— you who work in factories 








At your dealers’ or Postpaid Direct 
handle, $2.40; 1% lb., 15-in. handle, 





ESSENTIAL TO YOUR CAMP KIT 


Include in your camp kit a hand forged, hand fashioned P-V. Made from the finest 
steel; specially tempered and ground to give a keen, lasting edge by Experts who know 
their ‘bits’ from long years of experience building axes for World Famous 
Lumber-Jacks. A P-V camp axe is a life time friend. 


$2.50; 2, 2%, 2% lbs., 26-in. handle, $2.75 
P.V Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
THE PEAVEY MFG. CO. 450 Parker St., Brewer, Maine 


Maine 


Heavy Leather Sheath included. 1 Ib., 11-in 











Travel by RAIL 


TO 
Northern 


MAINE 


for excellent 


FISHING 


Send 15c in stamps for 
1937 Illustrated Booklet 
“IN THE MAINE Woops” 


iddress: “B’’ Graham Building 
BANGOR ®&% AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 
BANGOR, MAINE 








BANGOR & AROOSTOOK R. R. 
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and stores and offices; you who must, 
of necessity, fish the streams in the 
populated areas. 

I think the average, long-experi- 
enced trout fisherman will agree to 
the importance of knowing your 
brook...the exact location of the 
many different formations in_ its 
make-up, and the “fishing effect” that 
light and heavy rains have upon it. 
As to this effect of rains it is decided- 
ly interesting to observe how trout 
will act in different brooks. On one 
of my favorite streams, even a very 
light shower will invariably cause the 
trout to great activity in dining, 
whereas on other streams not far re- 
moved there seems to be little, if any, 
difference in their eating habits. I 
have studied this particular brook so 
long and so thoroughly that I know 
just where to look for the big fellows 
—and it is by no means always in the 
most enticing-looking places. As 
brooks go, this stream is a short one 
and it empties into a large pond. 
Over night, trout seem to sprout in it. 
I've never known its equal in produc- 
tivity. To this day it remains an un- 
solved riddle. I've had many theories 
about it, others have had many theor- 
ies about it, but theories, only, they 
still remain. If all brooks were like 
this particular brook, there would not 
necessarily be a new order of things 
in trout fishing, but, unfortunately, it 
is only rarely that one encounters 
such a stream. 

And so under the new order of 
things, the average fisherman who 
used to concentrate on but one or 
two or three brooks must, as a rule, 
enlarge this number if he is to do 
any considerable amount of fishing. 
This, of course, means that he must 
get busy studying other brooks which 
auto travel readily enables him to do. 

In the fishing of strange brooks a 
note of warning should be sounded to 
fishermen who are inclined to fish fast 
and only in the tempting-looking 
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places. To re-emphasize, more thor- 
oughness must be used in these much- 
fishing days. Even among veteran 
trout fishermen there are many “skip- 
pers”—the fellows who will hustle 
along a brook and stop only at fine 
looking pools and other alluring for- 
mations. I shall never tire telling of 
what an old fisherman friend of mine, 
now dead, told me several times. He 
was one of the best fishermen I've 
ever known. He said he was fishing 
with a friend who took the lead at the 
start, “and I didn’t see him again 
until we'd finished fishing. He had 
hurried on down the brook and was 
waiting for me to come along. He 
had six trout, and I had more than 
fifty!” 











And there you have it. I've seen 
and I’ve fished with many of these 
trout brook hustlers, long ago and 
today. I’ve never yet known one of 
them to strain the strap on his creel. 
As a general rule, too, these fellows 
raise havoc with the fishing for 
those behind them. If it’s a wading 
type of stream, they're very much in- 
clined to rush along and stir up all 
kinds of commotion. And if they are 
fishing from the bank they swish and 
crackle so many bushes that they con- 
sistently scare all the trout anywhere 
within their area of operations. I’m 
wondering if because of these stead- 
ily tightening-up conditions under 
the new order, the time will not come 
when state authority may have to step 
in and put some kind of muffler on 
these rushing noisy fellows in behalf 
of the large number of fishermen who 
play the game fairly. 

The fisherman who is a real fisher- 
man will not, especially under the 
new order, pass by a stream that pre- 
sents a‘tough looking appearance— 
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whose banks are tangles of bushes and 
briars. Such a brook is his meat, for 
he knows that a large number of 
those who call themselves fishermen 
will pass up this kind of offering. 
Their vision of scratched and bleed- 
ing face and hands prompts them to 


i — 


SUMMER CAMPS 





keep the old bus a-rolling onward to 
a stream coursing through some syl- 
van paradise—beautifully poetic but gre 


not infrequently very short of speck- 


led crop Quality buildings of any size or type 
a : | ted. 
After all is said and done perhaps ar iti — 
the new order of things in trout fish- | Send for Catalog "Y" =| 


ing, as well as in various other things, 
isn't so terrible. Perhaps if it were to 
come to a show-down we might cast 
our vote to have things remain as 
they are. 


BROOKS-SKINNER CO. 
Office and Exhibit — Route 135 
662 ADAMS ST. QUINCY, MASS. 
Telephone President 5090 














Spend Your Summer Vacation Days 
at the New, Enlarged 


MAYFLOWER INN on the Sea 
MARTIN POINT, FRIENDSHIP. MAINE 


Off the beaten path—a rare find for fort. Open fireplaces. Water and land 
restful recreation. Beautiful small sports. Traditionally fine table—rare 
Colonial estate. Acres of grounds— delicacies, sea foods. Rates moderate. 
woods, rocks, beach, the open sea. Open June to October. Early reserva- 
Every modern convenience and com- tions advisable. 


Write for Illustrated Folder to Box 335, Keene, New Hampshire 
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| The Down East Nautical Camp 
for Boys 
| 


Boothbay Harbor John Hancock Blakemore 


Maine Director 





The Down East Nautical 
Camp taps the wonderful 
source of adventure for 
boys for whom the sea 

and craft that sail on it 
have an appeal. 





Membership in the camp 
is limited to 15 boys, div- 
ided into two age groups 
...9 to 16 years. Season 
is from July 2 through 
August 30. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Please mention ‘Yankee”’ 
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FIVE YEARS and FIFTY BOOKS 


During the past five years Stephen Daye Press of Brattleboro, Vermont, has been building 
its reputation as New England’s leading regional publisher. The fifty titles which it has 
issued during this period have been bought by over 125,000 readers from coast to coast, 
and have reached an even larger public through the libraries. The majority of our books 
are conceived in our own office and publishing becomes exciting when we set out (liter- 
ally) to find the right person to do the book. The results of this policy prove that a per- 


sonally planned list is economically possible and that the same policy makes publishing 


the pleasure it should be. 





NEW BOOKS 


OPEN HOUSE in New England 


by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN (see page 26 Yankee) 

57h, x -aphs ‘ 

674 x gl4. 209 photographs. 160 pp. $3.00 
The eloquent story of New England told by 

those surviving historians, its old houses. Every 








DID YOU MISS THESE BOOKS? 


THIS IS VERMONT $3.00 
by Marcaret and WALTER Harp 

“Here, in sincere appreciation, is Vermont, its 
comeliness and significant quality, for travellers and 


the general public.” —New York Times. 
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_ 


house pictured is open to the public. 
SIXTY-ODD $3.50 " 
by RuvH HuNTINGTON SEssIons ; 
MARATHON “The America that produced a civilization as 
by CLARENCE DEMar (see page 10 Yankee) sane as this need not be too apprehensive of the 
5% x 734. 16 photographs. 160 pp. $1.50 future. —Boston Transcript. 
The story of Clarence DeMar, undoubtedly the ° 
the story 6 ap hag ens LIGHTHOUSES of the Maine Coast 
greatest marathoner of modern times—runner, Medi Sheen $ 
ERT T. STERLING ‘ 
printer, teacher, church and Boy Scout leader, as sos ’ 93-00 


only he can tell it. 


WE'RE SAILING IN THE MORNING 


by Ep Carson and Jim CooLen 

514 x 714. 16 photographs. 200 pp. $2.00 
The intimate and unvarnished account of a 

State of Maine sailor, on shipboard and ashore, on 

every type of vessel afloat, told by himself. 


VERMONT VINTAGE 


by WALTER Harp 

53% x 8. 96 pp. $2.00 
Continuing the style that has been called “‘the dis- 

tilled essence of a short story” and the Green Moun- 

tain idiom and psychology that have sold Salt of 

Vermont through g printings. 





“A sturdy, honest book.” 
—Sat. Review of Literature. 


Pioneering with FRUITS and BERRIES 
by GEorGE AIKEN $2.00 

“Will be read by thousands of amateurs who are 
in need of practical advice on the growing of fruits 


and berries.” —The Flower Grower. 


RUDYARD KIPLING in New England 
by Howarp C. RIcE $1 .5O 

“An admirable little book whose findings are 
gleaned from the memories of Kipling’s Vermont 


neighbors.” —New York Times. 


HURRICANE $2.00 


by HARoLp VINAL. 
‘““This is Harold Vinal’s finest.” 


—Boston Transcript. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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BOOK TALK BY MAUDE W. SCHRADER 


A Review of New England Books 





FICTION 


Paradise by Esther Forbes (Har- 
court, Brace Co. $2.50). 


Miss Forbes has created as interest- 
ing a family as Mazo de la Roche 
conceived in her Jalna books. This is 
a tale of the first American frontier. 
In 1639, Judge Parre built the great 
house, Paradise, after the ancestral 
home in Kent. It was on a grant of 
land known as Canaan, between Sud- 
bury and Chelmsford, Mass. 

Parre becomes the ruling spirit of 
the country side and administers jus- 
tice to both villagers and Indians. 
The Puritan characteristics — fear, 
punishment, mental torment, and 
high ideals—all mingle with the vul- 
garity of the times to make a startling 
picture. The bonded servants, the 
Indians, the villagers and the aristo- 
crat, have their own place socially, the 
line of demarcation being very 
strongly indicated. The three types of 
ministers give a vivid picture of the 
early days. 

Jason, eldest son, is a mixture of 
loose living and high ideals; Christo- 
pher, a Harvard student, is studious, 
emotional, erratic; Agnes becomes the 
bride of a Boston merchant. 

As the story develops, the charac- 
ters are constantly changing and 
growing, continually making adjust- 
ments to better fit in to new condi- 
tions. In spite of the tearing-down 
forces of love and hate and pride and 
prejudice, the rugged frontier life 
with its will to do ultimately brings 
order out of chaos. Each character, 
while vital individually, fits into its 
place in the narrative’s background. 
The plot is lively and dramatic; there 
is not one hero but several, not one 
heroine, but many. 

Although Miss Forbes is a romantic 
writer, she is a realist as well, creating 
her atmosphere in a few bold strokes. 
She has treated her theme with a com- 
bination of originality and an ability 
to penetrate the heart of this period 
of American life. 
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As of the Gods by Rollo Walter 
Brown (Appleton-Century, $2.00). 


Mr. Brown has put deep thought 
into this book. He presents Giles Dab- 
ney as a psychopathic case for the 
reader’s study. 

The hero wanders down many 
weird pathways in his constant search 
for truth. Mr. Brown excites compas- 
sion rather than horror at Dabneys 
day dreams. Suddenly in the midst of 
happiness and good health, Dabney 
becomes aware of death. It encom- 
passes his waking hours. “Is there a 
hereafter?” The philosophers of this 
earth fail to answer his question. 

Whether you care for this subject 
or not, you are always sure of the 
author’s sincerity. This is a book not 
only to be read, but to be discussed. 


GENERAL 

The Hill Country of Northern 
New England, by Harold Fisher Wil- 
son. (Columbia University Press, 
$4.25). 

Mr. Wilson analyzes the hill coun- 
try farmer and his family during the 
past one hundred and forty years. He 
divides these years into four periods: 


OF 


HIRAM HARDING 
HARDSCRABBLE 


A book of neighborhood fun 
among the older home folks of 
the New England countryside. 
Press comments state that the 
book contains a wealth of real 
New England humor and is 
packed with laughs. 


$2.00 
Autographed copies may be 


Price 


ordered direct from the 
author. 

S. L. BRADBURY 
638 William St. Meadville, Penna. 





























woodblocks by J. J. Lankes. $1.90 





Saltwater Farm 
by 
ROBERT P. 
TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Pulitzer Poetry Prize 
Winner, 1936 

Maine's robust men and women 
and the natural things which 
contribute to their character are 


the subjects here of Mr. Coffin's 
latest work. 


Decorated with striking 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., 


New York 

































A WOODCUT MANUAL by 4.4. Lankes 


"A recognized master of the art, meets 
every possible requirement of practical 
information on the subject." - - - The Palette 


106 PAGES 


ILLUSTRATED BY 119 WOODCUTS; 13 ARE OF FULL PAGE SIZE 
$2.00 postpaid 


E. B. LANKES, Hilton Village, Va. 

















WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND 


By Walter 


Prichard Eaton 


Another of Mr. Eaton’s loving tributes to the New Eng- 
land scene in the series which includes NEW ENGLAND 
VISTA and ON YANKEE HILLTOPS. 


This is not a guide book, but a guide to the appreciation of naturalistic 
gardening . . . containing striking photographs of choice wild flowers taken 


in their natural setting. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY - 131 Clarendon Street, Boston 
ON ee Oe Ye 


Postpaid, $1.50 
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Summer, 1790-1830; Autumn, 1830- 


1870; Winter, 1870-1900; Spring 
1900-1930. The seasonal terms are 
symbolic: Summer, the age of self- 
sufficiency; autumn, the decline of 
growth; winter, continuation of the 
decline. Then came the spring: rural 
free delivery, the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, the plowing of the roads, the 
radio, summer residents, Old Home 
weeks. Dr. Wilson represents this per- 
iod most ably. 

Why were the hill farms ever occu- 
pied? Flood conditions in the valleys 
and undergrowth along streams, 
made high land attractive. Quicker 
transportation could be made with- 
out necessity of bridges. Houses clus- 
tered together for protection. 

The author has worked his subject 
out in most scholarly fashion—a stud- 
ent of sociology and economics will 
be grateful for these findidngs and 
the extensive bibliography they em- 
brace. 


A New England Campus by Fran- 
ces Lester Warner (Houghton, Miff- 
lin, $2.50). 

Because I have always enjoyed Miss 
Warner’s essays I opened this book 
with a feeling of expectancy. I was 
not disappointed. 


Contributions to the Art of Music 
in America by the Music Industries 
of Boston 1640 to 1936 by Christine 
M. Ayars. (H. W. Wilson, $5.75). 

The author’s interest in Boston 
centers around her association with 
her grandfather, the first president of 
Boston University. Miss Ayars’ thesis 
for her master’s degree naturally was 
music, since she teaches pianoforte 
and voice. From the thesis has grown 
this book, a valuable source book for 
libraries, music organizations and 
teachers of music. 


Happy Nature, by Mary C. Butler. 
(Dorrance & Co., $125). 


The author is a lover of the out of 
doors. Because of a capacity to enjoy 
nature’s riches, her book, written in 
simple words, is a treasure of discov- 
eries about birds, plants, tall pines, 
chipmunk and deer, rhododendron, 
and mountain laurel. 


MYSTERY 


The Mystery of the Tarn by Caro- 
lyn Wells. (Lippincott, $2.00). 

Something happened in the little 
town of New Amphion, Massachu- 
setts, during the Bartholomew Fair. 
Mrs. Eugene Carmichael, (and every 


town has a Mrs. Carmichael), organ- 
ized the affair, naming it in honor of 
Ben Jonson. The author provides her- 
self, then, with a gorgeous set: socie- 
ty, small town characters, and con- 
stant quotations from Ben Johnson. 

The town’s belle is to be married 
during the fair. All the young men 
are in love with Penelope, but the 
catch of the place wins her. On the 
wedding morning the bridegroom is 
found dead in his bed, another man is 
drowned, and the bride has disap- 
peared. 

Of course, if Miss Wells wrote the 
yarn, Fleming Stone must solve the 
mystery. He does a good job, amid 
airplanes, spirits and all. 


POETRY 


Wind from the Hills, by Clara 
Endicott Sears. (Putnam, $1.50). 

The spirit of New England is em- 
bodied in Miss Sears’ writing. Her 
verses often suggest such swinging 
rhythm that they are immediately set 
to music. Her “March of Youth” was 
sung recently by hundreds of young 
women in Detroit, and her “Hymn to 
America” became the theme song for 
all patriotic meetings of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony in 1930. 














ALPHABETICAL 


ceptionally useful mailing list. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 





Lists 17,000 concerns, together with names of offi- 
cers or partners—sales manager and purchasing 
agent, product, number of factory employees, cap- 
ital, location of plants and branch offices. An ex- 


Lists the same concerns according to state, city or 
town. Invaluable for routing salesmen and organiz- 
ing territorial sales campaigns. 





EVERY EXECUTIVE, PURCHASING AGENT 
AND SALES MANAGER NEEDS A COPY OF 


THE DIRECTORY OF 
NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS 


The Directory of New England Manufacturers is the only complete catalog of New England Industry. Pub- 
lished with Editorial Co-operation of The New England Council. It is complete... easy to use for refer- 
ence ... informative ... four listings of each concern being given: 


PRODUCT 


BRAND NAME 


Brand Name used by manufacturers to identify 
their products. Enables you to locate a manufact- 
urer of a product when you know only the trade 


name. 


PRICE, FIFTEEN DOLLARS 
| GEORGE D. HALL, INC., 665 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


A complete list of all products made by New Eng- 
land manufacturers, carefully classified, together 
with names of makers. 
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WHAT PRICE MILK ? 


By Milo C. Reynolds 


Editor Burlington (Vt.) Clipper and Member 
Vermont Public Service Commission 


MR. REYNOLDS NOT ONLY 


KNOWS WHEREOF HE 


TALKS — — HE SAYS WHAT HE THINKS 


S)OR TWENTY YEARS OR SO, the 
|; milk producers of New 
= England have been battl- 
= ing with the dealers in Bos- 
ton over the price of their product. 
Considerable progress has been made 
during that time, but the points of 
difference have not even now been ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, or rather to the satisfaction of 
the producers. 

It is difficult for the ordinary per- 
son to understand the intricate de- 
tails of marketing milk. Offhand, it 
seems a simple matter. Here is a quart 
of milk. Why cannot a farmer take 
that quart of milk to the Boston city 
line and demand a certain price for 
it in the same way that he can for 
other commodities? The trouble lies 
largely in the fact that milk is a food 
of universal consumption and is high- 
ly perishable. It must be used in 
whole milk form within a few days or 
else be manufactured into butter or 
other by-products. Then, the produc- 
tion of milk cannot be closely regu- 
lated. Although it is true that the 
farmer can reduce his number of 
cows, it is equally true he usually 
does not desire to. 

Briefly, this milk controversy is a 
fight for the whole-milk market and 
whole milk is that part of the prod- 
uct which is sold in its natural form. 
What milk is not sold in such form is 
known as surplus and goes into 
cream, ice cream, butter, casein. The 
reason why the farmer is so anxious 
for his milk to be sold as whole milk 
is that it brings him almost double 
the price that he would get if it went 
into surplus. 

At the present time, the wholesale 
price of whole milk delivered in Bos- 
ton is about six cents a quart, but the 
farmer does not receive six cents a 
quart for all the milk he delivers. His 
return is based on how it is sold or 
what use is made of it. For that part 
which is sold as whole milk, he will 
receive six cents a quart, but for that 
part which is sold as surplus, he will 
receive only from three to four cents 
a quart. It is, therefore, to the ad- 
vantage of these milk producers to 
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find a market with dealers who can 
turn a large part of the product over 
to the consumers at the whole milk 
price. 

To illustrate this, an example 
might be taken of two farmers—each 
of whom has two hundred quarts of 
milk to sell. Farmer A gets one hun- 
dred fifty quarts sold as whole milk at 
six cents and fifty quarts sold as sur- 
plus at three cents which brings him 
$10.50. Farmer B is able to get only 
fifty quarts sold as whole milk at six 
cents and one hundred fifty quarts as 
surplus at threé cents which brings 
him $7.50 or $3.00 less than Farmer 
A. Naturally, Farmer B is not satis- 
fied. He wants more of his milk to go 
in the Class I or whole milk price but 
finds difficulty in finding a dealer 
who can handle it in that way. So 
Farmer B cuts the price of whole milk 
to five cents and, thereby, is enabled 
to sell one hundred quarts at the 
whole milk price and one hundred 
quarts at the surplus price of three 
cents which would bring him $8.00 
or fifty cents more. If Farmer B were 
able to contact a dealer who could 
dispose of one hundred fifty quarts at 
the whole milk price of five cents and 
fifty quarts at the surplus price of 
three cents he would get $9.00. 

The trouble with this operation is 
that, when Farmer B reduces his price 
to five cents for whole milk, the other 
farmers are compelled to do the same 
thing and, in the end, he is not in as 
good a position. The natural thing 
would be for Farmer A and B to get 
together, pool their issue and main- 
tain the whole milk price at six cents 
and divide equally. Under the opera- 
tion of that plan, there would be no 
break in the market and, in the end, 
both producers would receive more 
money. That is the principle of equal- 
ization and the basis of the present 
negotiations for the organizing of the 
producers under Milk, Incorporated. 

For twenty years or so, efforts have 
been made to organize the milk pro- 
ducers of New England into one sell- 
ing agency so that all the farmers 
would receive the same price for their 
milk and all have a fair and equal 





On historic Concord Common 
Midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts - - 


COLONIAL INN 


—BUILT 1170— 





Open All Year @ 35 Rooms e 
Luncheons @ Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 
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“Ohe eWansion_. 
New Glampton, N. Ge. 


Delightfully situated in the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains and 
heart of the Lake Region. 


9 hole Golf Course, 8 Tennis Courts, 
Swimming Pool, 2 Indoor Squash Courts, 
Billiard Room; all Free to Guests. 
Rates $20 to $30 a week, American Plan 
References Requested. 


Special arrangements made for fam 

ilies in Randall Hall where suites 

of rooms are available, and super 
vision provided for children. 








THE CRESTWOOD 


Inn and Bungalows 


Residential Section — Own Private Park 
A restful resort appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists and Sportsmen 


GOLF RIDING GOOD FOOD 


BooxkLet AMERICAN AND Evrorgan Pian 
Open Late June to Late October 
In the Green Mountains 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Vermont's Vacation Hub 


Also Operating: The Berwick 
in the Business Section 
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HARTS LOCATION—better known as 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
The Taxless Town 


Land for sale Year ‘round Hotel 
Cottages to rent Summer Theatre 


Address TOWN CLERK, Bartlett, N. H. 
at the INN UNIQUE-at-Notchland 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP (Boys) 
BERKSHIRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Director: HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Crestalban Farm, in the Berkshire Hills, six miles 
from Pittsfield, offers a small group of boys an 
opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge of a real 
New England farm, plus the advantages of a well 
regulated camp. The boys enjoy an unlimited amount 
of riding, shop, swimming, tennis, and other sports, 

under careful supervision. Booklet. 


THE CARR HOUSE 


“A Country Inn” 
WoLFEBORO, N. H. 


Open May 1 to October 15 











James W. Carr, Managing Owner 








THE GARNET INN 
Head of Lake Winnipesaukee @ Center Harbor, N. H. 
Open May first to October fifteenth 
Unsurpassed Summer Climate 
Superb Fishing 
Albert A. Bennett, Owner-Manager 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


for Advertising ... 
and Publicity 


HAROLD ORNE 
Melrose, Mass. 
Assignments anywhere in New England 











HOME OF 
NEW ENGLAND’S 
FAMOUS SPA 


Spend your leisure hours at 
the famous Poland Spring 
Spa—a 5,000-acre summer 
playground — golf (18-hole 
private course) tennis—fish- 
ing and hunting—miles of 
bridle trails — bathing and 
sandy beaches — discrimin- 
ating Christian clientele. 

Plan to play this summer 
in the cool, pine-scented air of 
Poland Spring. Two delight- 
ful hotels — Poland Spring 
House and Mansion House— 
service and cuisine unexcelled. 






Write for full information 


POLAND SPRING SPA 
Poland Spring, Maine 


Poland Sprir 
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share of the whole milk market. The 
difficulty, though, of bringing about 
such an organization is that there are 
several types of co-operative farm 
groups. One of them is the United 
Farmers of Morrisville which owns 
both its country and city plants and 
is farmer-controlled from top to bot- 
tom. Then there is the Milton Co-op- 
erative Creamery which has an inter- 
est in and a selling outlet through 
Herlihy Brothers, a large Boston deal- 
er. The Bellows Falls Creamery is an- 
other type which sells largely through 
the First National Stores, Inc. Then, 
in addition, there is the New England 
Milk Producers Association which is 
purely a bargaining group which ne- 
gotiates the price the farmers shall 
receive from Hood & Company, the 
Whiting Milk Company and other 
dealers. Members of these various or- 
ganizations, moreover, do not include 
all the producers. There are still left 
a number of independent farmers 
who are not affiliated with any co- 
operative organization. 

The milk leaders are pretty much 
in agreement that the solution of the 
problem is for all the producers to 
get together and have their milk mar- 
keted through one selling agency by 
which the price could be controlled. 
Agreements have been made in the 
past among these organizations but 
none of them has been permanent. 

A few years ago, for example, the 
farmers invoked the aid of the Feder- 
al Government and under an order 
of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, a 
Federal milk marketing order went 
into effect for the Boston market on 
February 9, 1936. This order made it 
compulsory for an equalization of 
sales which was arrived at by fixing a 
base rating for each farmer or each 
creamery. Under the operation of 
this order, every farmer was allotted 
a certain part of the whole milk mar- 
ket without regard to how his partic- 
ular milk was sold. It mattered not 
whether his milk went into cream or 
butter, he received the whole milk 
price for his share. This removed the 
element of competition and kept the 
market stable. This Federal milk mar- 
keting order fixed the price that was 
to be paid the producers, and the 
dealers were required to pay it. 

Things went along all right for 
several months until some of the 
Boston dealers disregarded the Fed- 
eral milk marketing order and bought 
their supplies of independent pro- 
ducers. These Boston dealers refused 
to comply with the provisions of the 





marketing order and the Department 
of Justice brought court action to 
compel them to comply with such 
order. Judge Elisha H. Brewster of 
the Federal Court, District of Boston, 
on July 23 last handed down a decis- 
ion adverse to the Federal milk mar- 
keting order. Notwithstanding this 
adverse decision the market contin- 
ued to hold up on a rather even keel 
until last December when Hood & 
Company and the Whiting Milk 
Company both refused to participate 
in the equalization pool. 

In the operation of the equaliza- 
tion pool, payment to the farmers 
would not go through one office. Ad- 
justments were made by payments 
or assessments though, which brought 
about the same result. After the Fed- 
eral milk marketing order was or- 
dered out by Judge Brewster, certain 
dealers were able to build up larger 
whole milk sales and were, therefore, 
able to include in the payment to 
farmers a larger proportion of milk at 
the whole milk price. By this opera- 
tion, they were required to pay into 
the pool and this payment was de- 
ducted from their farmer’s milk 
check. 

The crisis came about last Novem- 
ber when the Whiting Milk Company 
gave notice that it would refuse to 
recognize these pool payments. The 
Hood concern followed a couple of 
weeks later. This left the New Eng- 
land Dairies with a whole milk mar- 
ket of only about 10 percent—with 
the consequent result that the mem- 
bers of that organization have, for the 
past few months, been receiving pay- 
ment on the surplus basis for about 
go per cent of their milk. This organ- 
ization threatened to cut the price of 
whole milk but the crisis was staved 
off by a truce. 

For several years the co-operative 
creameries have been fighting among 
themselves for this whole milk mar- 
ket but they have all now come to an 
agreement through Milk, Incorpor- 
ated which is expected to go into 
effect the middle of April. In order, 
though, to have this new organiza- 
tion effective, it will be necessary for 
all producers who are not members of 
co-operative creameries individually 
to sign this agreement. This includes 
such producers as are supplying 
Hood & Company and the Whiting 
Milk Company and other dealers 
throughout the Boston milk shed. 

There has never been a time when 
the farmers have had much say about 
what prices they would receive for 
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their milk. This price has largely been 
fixed by the dealers. Manufacturers of 
other commodities figure their cost 
of production and put their product 
on the market at a profit. It works 
the other way with milk. What the 
farmer receives depends entirely on 
how it is sold. The dealers always get 
the spread or profit and then there is 
the dealer’s expense, freight charges, 
cost of creamery operations, etc. 
When all these deductions are made, 
the farmer gets what is left. He has 
never been able to take his product 
to the Boston city line and tell the 
dealers there what his price will be. 
If whole milk sales fall off, he loses. 

The dealer takes no chances on 
whether the product is sold at whole 
milk or butter. If it is sold at whole 
milk, the farmer gets the long price. 
If it is manufactured into cream or 
ice cream or butter, then he gets the 
short price. Apples are sold at a 
fixed price, and it does not mat- 
ter whether they are eaten as whole 
apples, made into pies, dump- 
lings or turnovers. Even if they spoil 
on the dealer’s hands, the dealer has 
to stand the loss. But it is not so with 
milk, and one of the main reasons 
why this is so is that milk is highly 
perishable and cannot be kept in 
storage like many other food prod- 
ucts. 

It is generally admitted that if all 
the milk producers of New England 
would organize into one group and 
sell their product through one agen- 
cy, all the marketing difficulties 
would be immediately settled. The 
question that largely arises is why do 
not the farmers do this. Under the 
present operation, some of the dealers 
manage to take only about as much 
milk as they can sell as whole milk. 
This results in payment being made 
to the farmer of a larger amount 
from the fact that return is made for 
a small proportion of surplus. These 
dealers may pay the farmers more, 
but the trouble is that they do not 
take all the farmers’ milk. There may 
be a temporary advantage to these in- 
dependent farmers in staying with 
such dealers as can find a whole milk 
market and that is one of the reasons 
that is holding back the ultimate or- 
ganization of the producers in the 
Boston milk shed into one selling 
agency group. The average New Eng- 
lander naturally has a feeling of in- 
dependence and reserves the right to 
sell his property in any way he sees 
fit. The dealers have always taken ad- 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 52] 
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Be Nice -- Spank the Child 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


and damaging possibility. Children 
learn not only what you hope to 
teach them, but pick up, also, a lot of 
marginal learning, both pleasant and 
unpleasant. Since the task and the 
nap are imposed as a punishment, the 
child is apt to be in an unhappy 
frame of mind while carrying out 
the sentence. Thus he learns not joy 
in labor, and kindly, well-earned re- 
laxation in rest, but a conscious un- 
happiness in these right and natttral 
processes. Work is a fine habit, and 
the ability to enjoy the pure physical 
satisfaction of manual labor followed 
by the soul-and-body-satisfying night's 
repose is a salvation. All necessary life 
processes must be enjoyed if the indi- 
vidual is to make contented adjust- 
ments. It is distinctly worth our 
while to keep necessary habits free 
and happy. Let’s be sure we do not, 
for some trifling misdemeanor, build 
up an unhappy association which 
may last through the years! 

Of course, it is well to remember 
that the better the child’s training, 
the less the need of punishment. Fur- 
thermore, we must realize that to ad- 
minister any kind of punishment 
properly, calls for a lot of brains, 
thought and care. And, lest we be- 
come panicky for fear our most con- 
scientious decisions be the wrong 
ones, it is a comfort to remember that 
most children turn out better than 
you would expect. 

After taking all these things into 
consideration, I shall spank. I think 
the pain caused by the uncompromis- 
ing side of the hairbrush is exquisite. 
It is sufficiently disliked to correct 
most bad behavior. And it is soon 
enough done with and forgotten so 
that there is no undesirable hang- 
over. And I say, I shall be nice and 
spank. 








RFEADLAN D & 
INTE RVALE+NEW HAMPSHIDE 
RUN BY YANKEES FOR YANKEES 


Cheery open fires. Steam heat. Location and 
equipment convenient for skiers or for vaca- 
tions. Spring skiing in Tuckerman’s Ravine 


Center of Eastern Slope Region 


FRANCIS HEAD, Proprietor 














the KINGSTON INN 
Kingston Hill, R. I. 
Established in 1746 


ALL A famous old New 
YEAR England Inn near 
RESORT ocean ... a unique 
spot of gardens, huge 
v trees, terraces. Histor- 
ical villages, own 

farm, all sports. 
Suites, baths, open 

fires. Folder. 


Ownership Management 
FRED VAN BENSCHOTEN 











Foster Homestead 
1822-1937 
NORTH CALAIS, VERMONT 


MAPLE SYRUP; fancy, best quality. 
New England and North Atlantic states: 
gallon $2.50, quart 85c; seven Far West- 
ern states: gallon $3.20, quart $1.00; 
all other states: gallon $2.70, quart 
$1.00. MAPLE SUGAR: 5 Ib. pail, de- 
duct 75¢ from gallon prices. Discount 
5% on 3 gallons or 20 pounds. Prices in- 
clude delivery. 


Customers, up to twenty years 
standing, Boston to Los Angeles. 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE 


We make a specialty of 
maple products in col- 
ored pottery containers. 

@ Write us, or better still, © 
come and see us and see 
what a delightful gift 
maple sugar can make. 


The House of Maple Sugar 


WEST RUPERT, VERMONT 


























WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


women of all vocations — 





Try a New Kind of Vacation - - - Attend 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Meeting July 10-24th on the beautiful country campus of 
Wellesley, Mass., on Lake Waban 


Discuss with interesting people from many states ---men and 


TO DEMOCRACY: HOW CAN AMERICA MEET IT?" 


Expert economists and discussion leaders from leading colleges. 
FEES: $30 a week covers tuition and board and room in Stone Davis Hall. 
RECREATION: Swimming, Boating, Golf, Tennis, Trips. 


WRITE: G. L. OSGOOD, Sec'y, 14 West Elm Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 


"THE WORLD CHALLENGE 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Scenically attractive offerings of 
estates, old farms, camps and shore 
where lake and mountains meet in 
the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 





CAPE COD — HIGH BREWSTER 
Lovely old Colonial home, high on a hill studded 
with pines and large lake. View of miles of rolling 
green countryside. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. 


Fresh and salt water bathing, near tennis court, 
golf course, riding school, Cape Playhouse. Four- 
teen rooms, early American furniture, home cooking, 
special Cape Cod dishes served daily. Rates $5 to 
$8 per day; Special weekly rates, American plan. 
For information, write FRANK & MARY CLEV- 
ERLEY, West Brewster, Mass. Tel. Brewster 59. 
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FARMS AND HOMES FOR SALE AND 
RENT IN SOUTHERN VERMONT AND 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Interesting old Colonials; practical 
farms; small business propositions. 
Interesting descriptive folder “Y” 

for the asking. 


HAROLD P. WHITE 
Realtor Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Have you tried feeding Gaines Meat 
and Milk Meal to your dog? Others 
who have are constantly re-ordering. 
Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 
anywhere in New England. 


KENNEL SHOP 
ROUTE 2A CONCORD, MASS. 















7 . - . : id ¥, 
SPALDING INN wrisesers, . 1. 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Superb Location. Excellent Table. Mod- 
ern Appointments. Friendly Informal 
Atmosphere. All sports including two 
golf courses and polo. Booklet. 


Ownership Management 
Tel. Whitefield 2 
Open May to November 








BRADFORD INN - Keene, N. H. 


Adjoining Keene Country Club Golf Course 


Gypsy Trail Pottery 
Colony Caramels — 75c A vee 
Mail orders filled pril 3, 1937 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. 
@ On Lake Winnepesaukee 


An unspoiled New England village in the 
center of New Hampshire's Lake Region. 
Every opportunity for summer diversion! 
A limited number of estates, cot- 
tages and camps are available for 
lease or purchase in this wonderful 
summer playground. 


Cc. W. ESTABROOK, Realtor 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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VIEW POINT 


IN PICKING OUT YOUR PROSPECTIVE REAL ESTATE, 
MUCH DEPENDS ON YOUR POINT OF VIEW 


By Marjory Gane Harkness 








ea ONCERNING VIEWS there are 
ao two schools of thought. 
i = 


Ke Most old farm or summer 
<== home hunters who come 
up into the mountains looking for 
their embodied dream have as its 
largest ingredient a View. Severally 
described as a “View of the distant 
blue mountains”, a “Look-down-and- 
far-off-view”, a “Great big view of the 
mountains and lakes”, it means in all 
minds some first cousin to the spec- 
tacle that took the breath away when 
the car topped the rise beyond Ossi- 
pee or Weirs or Wolfeboro which 
brought the jagged skyline for the first 
time clear across the horizon. That 
was a real view. It was the peak in 
Darien, the emotional fulcrum, the 
moment of identification once for all 
with mountains, and it germinated in 
every brain the young hope of some 
day owning a view just like it. After 
that no little old farm need apply 
that cannot offer more or less the 
whole world from its front step. If 
we have been bound on the wheel of 
our city or suburban life, the condi- 
tion of our emancipation is to throw 
away limits, to be high up on some 
summit, to adopt distance as our 
daily familiar, to do the summer 
home, in short, on the grand scale 
while we are at it. 

I begrudge no man such an inspir- 
ing quest. Indeed so many have pre- 
ceded him on it that it is pretty likely 
to keep on as a quest for an indefinite 
time. The number of beautiful old 
houses “just waiting for possessors to 
come and take care of them” as stated 
by the delirious advertiser, which are 
so situated as to gape at a view of 
great expanse, is growing small by 
degrees, and beautifully less. Open 
hillsides remain, however, even minus 
a house, in all their infinite variety, 
and something, be it ever so humble, 
can always be built, so the funda- 
mental ambition to own and domes- 
ticate the great view does not have on 
that account to be defeated. To pos- 
sess something of outsize proportions 
is a gratification, no doubt. A four- 
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carat diamond now, will it not be 
two carats more beautiful than a two- 
carat diamond? Will not ten moun- 
tain peaks in your sight be handsom- 
er than one or two? If you can appro- 
priate the earth in fact, will you not 
have greater reward than if you take 
up only a little part of it? The more 
the better of any good thing, surely. 
Buy up your beauty by the carat and 
by the square mile, and the highest 
happiness to him who gets the most. 
This was the devil’s line of argu- 
ment when he took our Lord up to 
the mountain top and showed him 
the kingdoms of the earth spread out 
beneath them, and the same devil 
spreads the landscape at the feet of 
many another chooser. 

Let us go and visit our friends 
though, who did settle on the most 
thumping prospect they could find, 
surveyed it, defined it, bought it and 
named it, built their house on the 
rocky promontory of foothill that 
commands the best of it, wrapped its 
panoramic splendor all round them- 
selves on three sides—abrupt drop, 
marching pines, sparkling lake, dis- 
tant valley with white spires and be- 
yond the dovetailed folds of the mon- 
ster mountains, a view unequalled for 
grandeur and wonderment-—let us go 
and see them now finally established 
and settled in possession. We shall 
find them on their terrace no doubt, 
drinking in their spectacle, for which 
all those tons of stone and cement 
and lumber were hauled up the hill, 
and the woods cleared to make way, 
and the expensive Artesian boring 
accomplished. Their life must center 
about their terrace; we know the ar- 
chitect so planned it. But is the ter- 
race where they are? It is not. They 
are around at the back of the house, 
the only side away from the view, 
having tea in the rose garden. Why, 
they can’t have tea in front of the 
view—they would have to look at it! 
The view is an emotional undertak- 
ing. Sumptuous pageantry is too tax- 
ing when the family is just living; 
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were they to pay adequate attention 
to their view they could be doing 
nothing else. They have already dis- 
covered that their view is primarily 
for exhibition purposes, to excite the 
envy and admiration of the New 
York visitors, not to live with. 

For a big view is a full-time occu- 
pation. Otherwise you may miss 
something. It is like a twenty-four 
hour theatre with never a let-up to 
the procession of acts and scenes. You 
have perhaps seen it well under the 
noonday sun; by sunset you must 
begin all over again to see it. Dawn 
is an experience wholly different from 
either, and by moonlight you come 
face to face with something you have 
not yet dreamed of. Indeed unless 
you have watched the subtle changes 
that take place from one hour to the 
next all day, you have not begun to 
do the view justice. The cloud-shad- 
ows alone, moving across the sensitive 
face of it, are enough to fill your 
time. Moreover, know your view in- 
timately in August, you still know 
nothing of it in February. February 
gives you no lead as to what it is in 
May, May no hint of the October ver- 
sion, which will take all the sensibil- 
ities and all the response you have. 
And are you familiar with it in rain 
as well as sunlight, when the dew is 
just coming off it at breakfast time, 
when the rime has just been reached 
by the sun, after the first fall of cot- 
tonwool snow, and through a long 
spring twilight? Sitting all day and 
every day on the terrace with your 
feet on the parapet is about the least 
you can do in paying proper tribute 
to your view. In its presence giving 
time to writing letters or mending 
socks or washing dishes is lese ma- 
jeste. Those humble necessaries are 
out of place in such a dramatic set- 
ting. In fact if you have any real 
work to do, you will end by building 
you a cabin in the woods out of sight 
of your importunate siren. You will 
keep the view, like the best china, for 
Sundays and holidays. 

Consider now the family who have 
only a little view to bless themselves 
with. Like the forefathers who after 
all may have had more sense than 
they are given credit for, when they 
planted the barn where it would pre- 
vent the view from interfering with 
the churning and the hoeing, a fam- 
ily may live within reach of far pros- 
pects and have for themselves a more 
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modest one that can be learned and 
known for the personal friend it is. 
From the kitchen window a single 
cone may surmount a little hill with 
a foreground of field and a well-be- 
loved group of maples. The main ele- 
ments of the picture are few, but Na- 
ture attends to the changes in it with 
no less assiduity because of that. You 
will find it is all you can comfortably 
handle. At any hour of the day and at 
all seasons of the year, the finger may 
easily be kept upon its pulse and 
none of its movements lost. No other 
family sees just that same view from 
just that angle; it is your own and in- 
alienable, your view against the 
world. All sentiment attaches to it, all 
emotions grow into it. The reminis- 
cent celebrity musing upon the 
house where he was born, does not 
visualize in fond imagination a range 
of fifteen mountains with four lakes 
lying in three townships; from where 
the sun came peeping in at morn he 
sees a sloping dooryard, an old chest- 
nut tree with a swing and a pond that 
he could throw stones into. He once 
knew as well as anyone the thrill of 
taking a mountain by storm and sur- 
veying from the top a conquered 
world in all its heroic distances, its 
vast upheavals of level, untamed by 
man’s devices. He knew the breath- 
lessness, the gloating, and the flutter- 
ing of man’s spirit before the great 
architecture of the ranges. But he al- 
so knew the getting home to supper. 
And to bed, all cosily put away from 
the great unassimilable outdoors. He 
might have wished in those days that 
his house could be up there on the 
mountain-top. It would be like the 
wish in the champagne glass that no 
other liquid need ever pass the 
throat. But what a thirst for good old 
plain water would follow! 

Peace of mind is what the home is 
for. Do not compromise it from the 
beginning by placing too large a ban- 
quet before the senses. Indigestion 
might result. Almost anywhere in 
rural Maine, New Hampshire or Ver- 
mont a matter of five hundred steps 
or five minutes in a car will bring 
you where the great landscape is to 
be had. Envy your neighbors who 
own the majestic skyline from their 
porch—it will be a gracious thing to 
do and they count on it; but do not 
emulate them when you pick your 
own site, and your modesty will un- 
failingly come into its reward. 
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* =)T First I was enthusiastic; 
| but after dragging soggy 
=i feet through five miles of 
— wet snow, mud and icy wa- 
ter, my passion for spending a week 
in a Maine logging camp had almost 
burnt out. By the time we reached 
Big Spencer stream, during which 
two hours the mud had gotten stick- 
ier and the hills steep as a barn roof, 
I didn’t care whether I ever saw a 
logging camp or not. And it was 
dark. 

“You better stay here at Flint’s to- 
night,” Ralph Wing said. “The camp 
is three miles further, and there 
won't be any fire. We have to cook 
our supper after we get in.” 

We got across Big Spencer in a 
bateau, with a Frenchman poling at 
one end and Flint at the other. Funny 
how quickly one gets used to rivers 
without bridges. It was Flint’s rig. 

“Sure, stay with us,” he said. “I’m 
going over in the morning with some 
grub, and we can take it easy.” 

Ralph Wing was woods superin- 
tendent. The lumber company was 
waiting down the Kennebec for the 


WEAINE LOG DRMNVING 
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The camp for the Little Spencer Logging Operations 


fifteen thousand logs he and his crew 
were going to start rolling into the 
water the next day. He looked re- 
lieved when I said okay about staying 
at Flint’s. 

It was a sturdy little cabin of peeled 
logs. You could catch fourteen inch 
trout from the kitchen window, Flint 
said, when the season was on. Trout 
didn’t interest me. I pulled off my 
shoes and socks and hugged the old 
iron stove until Flint’s missus sang 
out supper was ready. It was stew and 
biscuits, with fruit salad and ice 
cream. Flint explained they often had 






ice cream even if they were ten miles 
in the woods. They made it them- 
selves. 

Next morning it was raining. We 
hoped it would stop, but we started 
off anyway, trying to cover the three 
miles to camp in an hour. Flint took 
two horses and a tote sled to carry 
the grub, some extra baggage, and the 
two of us. He stood up on the front 
of the sled, leaning back easily on the 
reins. I couldn’t stand up even with 
the help of a canthook, side board 
and braced feet; and when I sat down 
I discovered that the jarring would 
loosen the rivets in a piece of armor 
plate. So I got off and walked. 

We ran into a clearing without 
warning, and there was the long, low 
loghouse with a tar paper roof. It had 
been occupied all winter by the haul- 
ing crew, and the driving crew was to 
have it for the next two or three 
weeks. It had two doors close together 
in the exposed side, one for the half 
of the building which served for 
bunkhouse, and the other for the 
cookhouse. It was still raining and we 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 50] 
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“A TAVERN WHERE ROADS MEET” 
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Tuar’s what the early Puritan hotels were, in the days when stage coach pas- 
sengers warmed themselves with a cup of Medford rum before the great open fire 
— when, as Lafayette wrote, ‘* Host and hostess sit at the table and do the honors 
of a comfortable meal.’ There was ‘‘neatness, dignity and decency, the chambers 





neat, the beds good, the sheets clean.”” 


Perhaps people ask for a little more these days, but while the Hotel Puritan is 
the last word in modern comfort 2d luxury, it is still characterized by the New 


England spirit of friendly hospitality and good cheer. 


And in these days of automobiles instead of stage coaches, the Hotel Puritan, 
with its commodious parking space in the rear, and its position near the junction 
of the major turnpikes radiating from Boston, is still — in the finest New England 


sense — ‘a tavern where roads meet."* 
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Ever since Governor Brewster spoke with grat- 
itude of “sucking of the abundance of the seas, 
and the treasures hid in the sands” —ever since 
Judge Sewall, the garrulous Puritan epicure, 
took joy in “Oysters, Lobsters, Cod, and Joll of 
Salmon,” and Josselyn listed two hundred and 
three varieties of fish — sea food has been New 
England’s highest gustatory adventure . . . The 
Hotel Puritan treats sea food with the reverence 
it deserves. 

Early in the morning, fishing smacks line the 
Boston pierheads. Early in the morning, from 
Cape Ann to Cape Cod, the lobster pots are 
hauled, oysters are harvested, clams are dug. And 
on the same day the ocean lays its tribute on the 
plates at the Hotel Puritan. Whether it’s cool 
succulent oysters, just opened; or clams with all 





THE KEYNOTE OF GOOD CHEER IS GOOD FARE 


the tang of the sea; or tender chicken lobsters 
melting in a bath of butter — whether it’s rock 
cod nestling in bread crumbs, garnished with 
sauce from a rich old New England recipe; cape 
scallops, browned to luscious perfection; delicate 
sole; or noble salmon and swordfish steaks — 
they are fresh, ocean fresh. 

Daily, New England lovers of good food fore- 
gather in the cordial atmosphere of the Puritan’s 
Old Boston Room and Grill. They linger over 
the last tantalizing bit of shad roe. They discuss, 
expertly and heatedly, the merits of haddock fried 
White Mountain style. They order with care, 
they eat with relish. 

And in dining at the Hotel Puritan, they pay 
tribute to a hallowed food tradition, as old and 
fine as any in this country. 


Perhaps you have not visited the Hotel Puritan recently. We might remind 
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HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 


Wirtitam B. Rice, II, «Managing Director 


A series of leaflets on Puritan manners and hospitality is being 
prepared . . . Just a postcard will put you on our request list 


you, then, of the moderate prices, the hundred friendly attentions that mean 
New England hospitality in the Hotel Puritan manner . . . and tell you, in 
closing, that we look forward with greatest pleasure to your next visit 
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shrines, lakes, streams and moun- 
tains ——- unspoiled and uncrowded 
valleys beribboned with splendid 
motor roads and dotted with clean 
New England villages. Country 
sports, superb golf and fishing, old- 
fashioned farmhouses; friendly inns 
and hotels in a pattern of quaint- 
ness and charm. For a brief visit or 
for a lazy summer of rest — come 
to Vermont. This new illustrated 
book, “‘Unspoiled Vermont” will 
help you plan. It’s FREE. 


LAND OF SUMMER HOMES 


Throughout the Green Mountain state are 
delightfully situated homes, farm and vil- 
lage residences awaiting ‘‘discovery’’; cot- 
tage and camp sites in scenic settings at 
modest cost. For a pre-view of summer or 
year-’round residence and how to acquire 
it, read Dorothy Canfield’s delightful bro- 
chure, ‘““‘Vermont Summer Homes’, sent 
free only upon request. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Publicity Service, 

16 State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


SEND TODAY 


For Vacations: 
“Unspoiled Vermont’ ,a 
profusely illustrated 
touring preview. 
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Over the Hills to the Billboards 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


sending their friends, and the number 
of regular patrons is growing. 

And that may to a certain extent 
indicate that none need plaster his 
place with signs to get trade. Or so 
authorities on good inn-keeping will 
tell you. 

If it is a lunchroom, we expect to 
find doughnuts. If it is a kennel, we 
expect some of the dogs to be puppies. 
And if any farmer can’t get rid of a 
manure spreader in his own neigh- 
borhood, he need not expect to palm 
it off on a touring Wall Street broker 
in search of rural peace. 

In the opinion of many, there is 
coming a day when outdoor advertis- 
ing will have pretty much disap- 
peared. With the radio, the maga- 
zines, and the newspapers, there 
aren’t enough big manufacturers to go 
around; yet in these three mediums 
advertising can be, and often is a fine 
art. Even now, there are no takers for 
many of the big boards, and the space 
has been divided into three or four 
smaller sections. 

According to the Roadside Coun- 
cil, the Rumford Company, manufac- 
turers of Rumford Baking Powder, 
have requested the National Council 
for Protection of Roadside Beauty to 
check their name on the list of na- 
tional concerns which do not use 
rural billboards. The number of man- 
ufacturers to take this step is increas- 
ing. 

This might be a source of great sat- 
isfaction, were it not for the fact 
that, as yet, there has been offered no 
definite solution to the problem of 
small-sign “slum” areas. We cannot 
expect the big advertiser to slash 











away at his business when the little 
man, with a great deal less money at 
stake, refuses to join him. 

As regards the small signs, some- 
thing may be said in favor of a plan 
in one or two states to retain what 
might be called an “exterior decorat- 
or”. This man would design one suit- 
able display for a particular location, 
and on it all articles for sale might be 
listed by the stand owner. 

Town zoning has been thought by 
some to be practical, and it has been 
tried quite extensively. Here the fault 
seems to lie in the fact that, though 
zoning may clear up some sections, it 
often makes the others look worse in 
comparison. And it has been found 
that sign owners make every possible 
effort to squat on the edge of the sac- 
red territory, and if not on the edge, 
very close to it; the idea being, “now 
that you’ve had your beauty, let’s get 
back to merchandise.” 

To pirate a simile of Donald Tut- 
tle’s (who, by the way, is director of 
state planning and development in 
New Hampshire) it is a matter of 
good housekeeping, and who better 
to undertake it than the women. 

The women’s clubs, the Granges, 
the garden clubs, the service clubs, 
towns and cities, our junior organiza- 
tions, our schools, and individuals 
themselves can be of inestimable help 
in house-keeping the roadsides. 

It is said that in 1935 the tremen- 
dous sum of $800,000,000 was left in 
New England by outside tourists. 

Isn’t it extremely unlikely that all 
these men and women, boys and girls, 
came to New England, the rough- 
hewn cradle of a great nation, to read 
about a shaving cream, a hot-dog, or 
a deodorant? 
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I MARRIED A LIAR 


Anonymous 


T CAME TO ME with a shock 
that there exists a peculiar 
ithing known as Yankee 
se Humor, which is, in plain 
language, lying. Webster defines it as: 
the practice of telling lies; untruth- 
fulness; constituting falsehood. 

My uncle was town sheriff, and for 
some reason was scorned by my new 
husband. He, my uncle, was used as 
the butt of the first lying that came 
to my attention. We were married 
early in December and got together 
for our first big family affair at Christ- 
mas time. My husband happened to 
have a few scratches under one eye, 
and, of course, someone had to call 
attention to them and demand their 
origin. With a peculiar side glance at 
my uncle, friend husband said he had 
got them in a brawl with the police 
in a nearby city. 

Each of us was conscious of the 
effect on our sheriff-uncle. This was 
just enough to start my husband giv- 
ing uncle a ride for his money. To 
me, there was little humor in the sit- 
uation; I could not understand how 
anyone could get such pleasure out of 
telling a lie and making someone be- 
lieve it, when it was really detri- 
mental to the liar himself. 

Uncle patroled the streets of our 
little village until midnight each 
night. The Saturday night following 
Christmas, my husband played a 
game with him. This did not become 
known to me for many months. But 
this is what happened: Husband, 
with cap pulled down and collar 
turned up, spent the entire evening 
trying store doors, and then running. 
He would hide in some remote spot 
just ahead of Uncle, and then he 
would run up and try another store 
door and then run. Or as Uncle tried 
a store door in the front, his hector 
would be rattling something in the 
rear of that place of business. 

He carried on this feud with my 
uncle as long as he held the office. As 
soon as he withdrew from office, it 
stopped. 

Later I was to be surprised often by 
his amazing capacity for lying. It usu- 
ally was directed toward some of my 
relatives, though his own folks came 
in for their share. 

We went to visit a cousin, who had 
a daughter about twelve years old. 
Somehow the girl brushed past my 
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husband so that her arm touched his 
hair. “Oh,” he gasped, “has my wig 
slipped?” holding on to his hair as 
though it might fall. Then he went 
to a mirror and carefully re-adjusted 
his scalp. The silence in the room was 
terrific. They all looked at me in 
alarm and embarrassment, though 
they never referred to the matter by 
word, 

Months, even years later, when he 
would see some of my folks looking 
at him sharply he would lean over 
and whisper to me _ triumphantly, 
“They are looking at my wig!” 

One family holiday, either Thanks- 
giving or Christmas, I was taken with 
the grippe the very night before. Be- 
cause I was quite sick and he was 
busy with work and caring for me, my 
husband neglected to call the crowd 
and explain our non-appearance. 
When he saw some of them later, and 
they wanted to know what had hap- 
pened to us, he said that he had been 
“celebrating and got up in the Coop, 
and she was too ashamed to go 
alone.” As usual with his hot tales, he 
admonished the person he was confid- 
ing in, “don’t mention it, you know 
she'd hate to have it get around.” 

Then of course he sat back and 
waited (and it never took long) for 
the story to get around. 

When one of the children was 
born, of course everyone knew when 
the doctor’s car arrived and how long 
it remained. When it drove away they 
were sure there was News, and they 
approached my husband. He denied 
it emphatically. My mother-in-law 
called and asked for news on an aver- 
age of twice a day, but for a week he 
kept up his denials. Why? Only to 
experience the delight of having 
made someone believe something 
which hadn't an atom of truth in it. 

Is this lying, or is it something else? 
It all seems to grow out of the old 
village habit of trying to make some- 
one believe something that isn’t true. 
Like sending someone for white lamp- 
black or a felt-handed monkey- 
wrench. 

It doesn’t make me squirm any 
more. I know that there are many 
who find this form of humor amusing, 
even though I do not. If a person gets 
a kick out of telling a lie, I guess it’s 
all right with me. 
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Too IMPORTANT 
“to buy blind” 


An unfamiliar subject to most of us, yet 
one of the important considerations of a 
lifetime, is the selection of a memorial— 
a permanent shrine of sentiment and 
beauty. That it be worthy and ever- 
lasting should not, and need not, be a 
subject of misgiving. 

Rock of Ages Memorials are beauti- 
fully fashioned in distinctive blue-gray 
Rock of Ages granite, with every detail 
of material and craftsmanship covered 
by bonded guarantee of the National 
Surety Corp. 

That your noble intent may find fit- 
ting expression for all time, insist that 
the memorial bear the minutely-etched 
Rock of Ages seal, available only 
through our carefully-selected author- 
ized dealers. Our free book, “‘How to 
Choose a Memorial,”’ explains its im- 
portant significance to you. 


Visit the Rock of Ages 


Quarries and Plants 

When you visit New England and wend 
your way to Vermont—its premier 
beauty spot—be sure to plan your route 
to include Barre, the granite center of 
the world. You will find the Rock of 
Ages quarries and plants an adventure in 
interest and education, where thousands 
come yearly. 
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Maine Log Driving 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46] 


found everybody sitting around the 
stove in the bunkhouse waiting for it 
to clear a little. Gloves, caps, shoes, 
socks and shirts were drying on racks 
which hung down from the ceiling 
over the stove. Rain came pretty gen- 
erously through the roof so the drying 
suffered set backs. Flint and I had 
both got wet trying to cross a flooded 
brook. We clambered out of most of 
our clothes and sat down with the 
rest of the crew to get dry. It rained 
all day. 

Cook woke the crew next morning 
at 5 o’clock with a bellow that shook 
the roof. By 5:15 everybody was eat- 
ing breakfast. There were two razors 
in the outfit and one toothbrush. By 
5:30 we were all on the way to the riv- 
er. The first landings were half a mile 
below camp, and on the opposite 
side. We crossed on the logs. The 
water was low. A crew of four had 
gone up to Spencer dam that morn- 
ing to “hist a full head,” but even 
with three sluice gates open the head 
didn’t get down to us until 8 o'clock. 
We had to wait two hours at the 
landings before the water was high 
enough to take the logs. 


Between seven and eight thousand 
logs were piled on the banks of the 
stream in this particular section. 
They were thirty, forty and fifty feet 
long, and some of them as much as 
two feet thick at the butt. They prom- 
ised a lot of trouble before they were 
on their way downstream. 

The crew of twenty-five rivermen 
attacked them vigorously with clank- 
ing cantdogs, adding an occasional 
well-timed roar of invective to the 
hollow thumping of log bouncing on 
log. 

From the bank it looked easy. Two 
men grab a log at each end with their 
hooks, give it a turn and watch it roll 
into the water. After the landings 
were reduced a little, the logs didn’t 
roll in so nicely. Those underneath 
seemed to have been piled in more 
like jackstraws then neatly stacked 
cordwood, and you can’t pull a fifty 
foot log out of a heap the way you 
can a jackstraw. After an hour or 
two, good round-bellied cursing be- 
gan to play a continuous accompani- 
ment to the thumping of the logs, 
and the crew settled down into a 
mood which was less like a carnival 
and more like a job. 

Personalities began to emerge. At 
camp everybody talked about the 





same, seemed to have about the same 
amount of physical strength, the 
same temperaments. Nobody stood 
out. On the river the differentiations 
were soon made, the sheep and the 
goats soon separated. 

Only two or three men worked on 
the dangerous lower lip of the land- 
ing. When they got a log loose and 
on its way down the stream, they 
might discover that it had been sup- 
porting the one they were standing 
on, or that it was the “key” holding 
back twenty-five or more which 
would at once start rolling down on 
them. They had to watch the logs 
under and in back of them, and man- 
age ever-changing and sometimes 
swiftly changing footing—eyes in the 
back of their heads, feet like a cat's, 
and complete nervelessness. I had ex- 
pected that some of the younger fel- 
lows would get this assignment. In- 
stead, it fell to a Yankee, Dave Wake- 
ham, fifty-six years old, who worked 
on a farm through most of the year, 
and to a short, round Cannuck who 
too, must have been over fifty. The 
strapping youngsters with the fine, 
flexible muscles took a back seat. 

The men working on the front of 
the landing must run out with the 
logs when they start to roll and shift 
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YANKEE 


would like to see any letters, 
diaries, bills of sale, deeds, 
mortgages, etc., to which any 
of the following names might 
be attached. Diaries and let- 
ters particularly. 


Dexter Richards 
Ruel Durkee 

Sarah Josepha Hale 
Ira Colby 

Irving W. Drew 
Frank S. Streeter 
Hiram Tuttle 
Conrad W. Crooker 


James E. French 
Henry M. Putney 
Lucius Tuttle 
Benjamin Kimball 
John Sanborn 
Sylvanus Bryant 
Frank Jones 
(Portsmouth 


George “Ed” Breweries) 
Cummings Cyrus Sulloway 
Gen. Paul Lang Gov. Goodell 


Isaac Hill 
William E. Chandler 
George B. Leighton 


Jacob Gallinger 

Henry E. Burnham 
Frank D. Currier 
William Whitcher 


YANKEE promises that ex- 
treme care will be given such 
manuscripts and that they 
will be promptly returned, 
along with your mailing 
costs. Address The Editor 


YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 




















Advance Announcement 
1937 EDITION of the 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REGISTER 


Having purchased full ownership of 
this useful publication, (dating back to 
1772), we will make the 143rd issue big- 
ger and better than ever before—more 
convenient arrangement, heavier paper, 
a fine new state map with every town 
indexed to it, and many other improve- 
ments. The last edition (1935) is al- 
ready obsolete. 


We ask your co-operation in three 
ways: FIRST, by making note of any 
changes and passing them on to our 
representative, or mailing them. SEC- 
OND, by ordering your copy of the 1937 
issue. And THIRD, by inserting an ad- 
vertisement. The New Hampshire Reg- 
ister is the only business directory giv- 
ing complete and uniform coverage for 
the entire state and it is an effective 
advertising medium. 


Price $2.00, discount of 50c for cash 
with order in advance of publication. 
Order your 1937 copy now, (available 
about June Ist). 


Our representative will 
call very soon 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY 
Chester, Vermont 





toward the water. It is dangerous, if 
not suicidal, to attempt to scramble 
up a pile of logs which is rumbling 
and sliding down on you. When the 
pile starts to shift, the expert lumber- 
jack takes to the river on any log that 
is handy, keeps his footing by jump- 
ing from one to another, and when 
the pile on the bank has stopped 
settling, picks his way back. Occasion- 
ally he will get marooned on his raft 
and start down the river. The cry of 
“bateau” goes up then and somebody 
goes poling down after him in a boat. 

There was no log rolling on a ser- 
ious drive. That’s considered a circus 
stunt on the river, I discovered, and 
is not tolerated. If a riverman has to 
go somewhere on a log, he picks a 
crooked one which won't roll, sticks 
his canthook into it to hang onto, 
and glides down the current as easily 
as riding an escalator. And getting 
doused is considered unworkmanlike. 

Once in a while somebody gets a 
leg wet, but very seldom does any- 
body get wet all over. If you do get 
very wet, you are considered unskil- 
ful and clumsy. 

Ralph Wing directed most of the 
operations from shifting logs in mid- 
stream. He wore a plaid windbreaker, 
a red shirt, and a city felt hat. Over 
fifty, he is considered the best river- 
man in the whole Dead River coun- 
try. 

There are only one or two long log 
drives in Maine each year now. Soon 
there will be none, and logging will 
have to be included with the clipper 
ships and rum in the long list of for- 
gotten New England industries. Riv- 
ermen in Maine are sorry to see long 
log operations disappearing. Pulp 
wood, four foot logs for the paper 
mills, they scorn. They wish there 
might always be big logs to work on 
in the spring. It’s a disease which gets 
into their blood. They could earn 
more money doing something not so 
full of hard work and discomfort, but 
they like the logs and they are con- 
scious of the woods tradition. They'll 
feel lost when there are no more logs 
to handle. 








DOWN EAST HOSPITALITY at The Moors, a 
Maine Coast Island Inn. All modern conveniences, 
informal atmosphere, delicious food, boating, swim- 
ming and fishing. Enjoy your Summer holiday off 
the beaten track. Regular plane and steamer service 
from Rockland. Through overnight Pullman from 
New York. A warm welcome waits you at T7he 
Moors. Season: June ist to September 15th. Early 
reservations advisable. Rates: $30 weekly, single 
room; $25 weekly, double room. Address Harold 
Vinal, Vinal Haven, Maine. 
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Landscape with These } 


New, Sensational 


BLUEBERRIES 


Creamy blossoms, bluest berries, red and 
golden foliage. Make attractive hedges and 
shrubs — garden wonders! Grow 5 and 6 feet 
tall Profitable, heavy bearers of big, deli- 
cious fruit in no time. Finest hardy stock 
grown anywhere. Certain to thrive. Plant 
this Spring. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Write for Booklet 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 
Box K-12, Hanover, Massachusetts 




















HAVE THE TIME OF 
YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


You'll never regret—nor forget—your vacation in 
Maine! Giant mountains, restful lakes, roaring 
ocean, and cool climate send you home relaxed and 
renewed and hungry to come back again 
There is everything for every ome in Maine 
fishing, swimming, sailing in fresh and salt water; 
camping, canoeing, riding, hiking; golf and ten- 


nis. Quaint, quiet colonial towns. Down East hos- 
pitality. Marvelous native foods—you've heard of 
Maine clambakes, chicken dinners, berry pies, and 
Maine lobsters! Come to Maine this Summer 
Famous hotels, inns, sporting camps, and inexpen 
sive stopping places offer you comfort and con- 
venience. Thousands of miles of Maine roads make 
motoring a pleasure. Mail the coupon now 





MAINE 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Free ff Tourist Service, Dept. 621 St, John Street, 
e@ Portland, Maine 


Send the NEW 1937 Official Vaca- 
tion Book which describes the vaca- 


tion attractions Maine offers 
Name 


Street mast 


City State 











BURNETT'S VANILLA 


A treasured “flavor” 
for over 90 years 







BURNETT 


VANILLA 


‘VIO OUNCES ney 


Ninety years ago Joseph Burnett Com- 
pany sold the first Vanilla extract manu- 
factured in this country. Today its im- 
portance in the preparation of foods is 
treasured by housewives everywhere. Be- 
cause the flavor is mild, it brings out the 
full goodness of all other ingredients, 
without intruding. Burnett’s is trusted, 
too. In 90 years it has never contained a 
chemical adulterant or imitation flavoring. 
Its high quality has been always main- 
tained. 


BURNETT'S NEW 
LIQUID-MIX 


for making ice cream 


Liquid-Mix, the 
newest member of 
the Burnett family, 
is the last word in 
ease and economy for 
making home-made 
ice cream and sher- 
bet. Just mix, (4 
minutes to prepare) 
freeze in your refrig- 
erator or hand freez- 
er and it’s ready to 
serve. There are five 
delicious ice cream 
flavors and four cool sherbet flavors, too. 
Try Liquid-Mix and you'll understand 
why it’s fast becoming America’s favorite 
frozen dessert. 


e SEND FOR 150 RECIPES 


They will show you new ways of using Burnett’s 
excellent products. Write us today, enclosing fifteen 
cents and our new recipe booklet “Rounding Out the 
Meal” will be sent to you immediately. 





Address Dept. A, Joseph Burnett Co. 
437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(5c a word per insertion) 





PISTOLS, BOARDS, BOOKS, CASH 


TRADES, ETC. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, new and used; swop, 
sell, buy. Campbell Pharmacy, Peterborough, N. H 











WISH TO BUY—Wide pine or oak floor boards, 
partition boards, mantels, paneling, etc., taken 
from old houses. Floyd L. Thoms, Litchfield, 
Conn. 


CASH for old books. Send dime for our price 
wanted list. Bath Beach, Box 33, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GUITAR $10. 20 Power Binoculars $20. 3 and 4 
burner Enamel Gasolene Ranges $20 and $25 as new. 
Two Wheel Trailer, 6 foot Body, $15. Will swop 
for Electric Shaver, Geographics before 1910. Ward- 
robe Trunk, Fitted Suitcase, Bag of Golf Clubs, 
Honey, Maple Sugar, Bailey’s Horticulture, 6% 
foot Skis with Harness. Coon Coat for tall lady. 
Will go anywhere to buy second hand Books. Ad- 
dress “YANKEE”, E.R.G. 











SELL OR TRADE, E, % H. P. gas engine, “$7; 32-40 
rifle, $7; Waltham watch, 15 jewel, 16 size, new 
case, $7.50; chromium wheel converters for 1935 
Ford. Make offer. H. French, Charlestown, N. H. 








REAL ESTATE, AUCTIONS, ETC. 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 
cil. Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., 
Keene, N. H. 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you have 
your own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
home. I dig ’em — highest references. BURTON 
A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


For Sale—FOR 1/5 ITS COST, one of the most 
desirable estates in New Hampshire, located in heart 
of BEAUTIFUL WARNER VILLAGE. 12 spa- 
cious rooms, 2 master chambers, 7 fireplaces, tile 
bath, 3 toilets, billiard room, town water, sewer, 
steam heat. 3 acres. IDEAL FOR AN INN. Carl 
Scribner, Warner. 














“GOING, GOING.” Are you going to have an 
auction? Would you attend? Have you real estate 
to sell? Would you buy? Or any form of insurance? 
Meet: Silas A. Rowe, Henniker, N. H., Tel. 63 or 
Concord, N. H., 997-W. 








MAPLE SYRUP, ETC. 





“MONTPELIER” Cob Smoked Hams for Raswer, 
Sugar Cured,-Cob Smoked Ham—Bacon, Pure Pork 
Sausages — Link and Country Roll. Pure Vermont 
Maple Sugar and Syrup. Fancy—Graded A Serving 
Patrons in every State. Send for price list. 1873 
“A Half Century of Good Taste” 1937. COL- 
BURN & FALLON, 23 Langdon St., Montpelier, 





Vermont. 
OUR SPECIALTY: Vermont grade A _ quality 
Maple Syrup in gallons @ $2.00 F. O. B. Barton. 


Direct from the heart of the best Maple Sugar sec- 
tion of the World. R. P. Webster, Barton, Vt. 








JOB EXCHANGE 


free of charge to all subscribers. If you 
want a job, or have a job to give, use 
this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no responst- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job—or the position 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 





“YANKEE FARMER”, 29 and single desires em- 
ployment on farm. Preferably poultry and Yankee 
operated. Life experience. Am an honest, industrious 
workman and expect a liberal reimbursement. Ad- 
dress E. L. C., care of Vanxes, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 


WOMAN OF MIDDLE age wishes employment in 
small hotel or farm. Wages $12 per week. Experi- 
enced. To go home nights, Ycl, Dublin, N. H. 


TWO WOMEN WISH employment as stitchers in 
factory. Wages expected $15 per week. Work in N. 
H. on garments. Ycl 2, Dublin, N. H. 


LADY, 50, HEALTHY, too much education, wishes 
job as assistant manager or housekeeper small New 
England hotel, 15 years experience, small salary 
accepted. Just want a pleasant New England life 
for a change. JE M1 


WANTED: Elderly or infirm people to board 
New England cooking: good care. $15.00 to $20.00 
per week. Good references and description of place 
will be furnished. JEM2 


FRAME PURSES: pin-money for some _ shut-in 
making beautifully. small frame purses of gorgeous 
imported fabrics. I have the frames and the mate- 
rials. Carol Brown, 15 Pinckney St., Boston. 


WANTED: House Maid and Mother’s helper some 
cooking . . live in good home, not a farm. Write 
stating age and salary expected. Address JE BRR 


I’D LIKE A middle- a man and wife to work 
on my place in Rye, N. H. Mow, brush-trimi, trans- 
plant trees, lay-up wall, lant garden. Could work 
into all-year-round auluber job; comfortable cot- 
tage. JEC 42 


WANT SEED or stock raised in isolated location? 
We have land and labor; some intelligence, a little 
experience, but no capital. J M6 


JOB WANTED raising poultry for share or 
wages. We furnish rent and labor, you the stock 
and equipment. J M7 


MOTHER’S HELPER wanted in good home in 
Needham. Small family, two children. We want a 
girl primarily interested in a good home, who will 
become part of it. Salary $20 a month in addition 
to room and board. George A. Hill, Jr., 33 Parkin- 
son Street, Needham, Mass. 

IF YOUR M ANUSC RIPT is legible, I will type it 
at the rate of 50c per M words. Poetry Ic a line 
Elite type, double space, carbon copy, and extra 
front page. Corrections if desired. Nothing under a 
thousand words. Harold O. Slayton, 43 Elmwood 
Avenue, Burlington, Vermont. JEAI1 

LET ME DEVELOP, | Print, , and Enlarge your films 
Films developed and two prints from each good 
negative for 30c. Enlargements 5 x 7—15c, 2 for 
25c. Pictures in mail 24 hours after receipt of film 
Nelson Bean, Jr., State Normal School, Plymouth, 
v. H. JEA2 

LET ME TYPEWRITE your manuscript, technical 
or otherwise, ready for the printer, at approximately 
40 cents per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for details. Genevieve Philbrook Harris, 
Beecher Falls. Vermont. JEA3 












































What Price Milk? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


vantage of this independent spirit 
and have played one group against 
another to their own advantage. But 
during the past ten years, consider- 
able progress has been made in co- 
operative marketing and the milk 
producers of New England are con- 
siderably nearer together now than 
ever. 

With competitive practices re- 
moved and the producer assured of a 
fair and equal share of the whole 
milk market, such an organization 
would make permanent a stabilized 
market. 


1 HAVE APPLE, rock maple, and birch dry fire- 
wood cut two foot 14 mos. ago, stored in dry place, 
price $15.00 for apple, $12.00 for others. Truck avail- 
able $1.00 per hour to draw 1% cords anywhere 
and I'll per half delivery charges. Raymond Dearth, 
Haverhill, H. JEA4 

1 AM A ae living alone and trying to make a 
living. 1 have my own cow, hens, chickens, and 
garden, and do my own work. You could make my 
job profitable if you would board wth me. Mrs. 
Emogene Bickford, Bluehills, Maine. JEAS 
WANTED in the worst way—one old fashioned 
youngish N. H. or Vt. cook housekeeper, capable of 
taking full charge of our ten room house and two 
people—plus one gardener and one irresistible Col- 
lie—no laundry... There is an attractive private 
three room suite on the second floor overlooking 
lovely flower garden and $15 a week waiting for 
the right woman--a churchgoer—I like ’em better 
and trust ‘em more. Write for interview to Mrs 
B...., 89 Knox Street, Lawrence, Mass. JEA6 
TO WOMEN who want to make $15.00 a week, 
Janalene has a plan to enable you to build a business 
of your own. You can earn free dresses and a 
steady income. Mrs. F. Q. Morcom, 755 Boylston 
St., Boston. JEA7 

COLLEGE SENIOR, 20, daughter of college | pro- 
fessor, needs summer job. Tutoring, companion, 
library, bookshop, or what have you? Experienced 
driver. JEA8 


I REPAIR old clocks.... 
Maine. JEA9 

















E. O. Sugden, Orlando, 
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I want stamps, especially those on envel- 
opes; and envelopes of the pre-stamp per- 
iod (before 1851). Early Vt. envelopes are 
of special interest to me. Will swop other 
stamps f for what interests me. A—136 


~ [havea % H. P. ‘electric. pump and 150 
gallon pressure tank which I would like to 
swop for a camera, an enlarger, other photo- 
graphic equipment, a model T Ford, or what 
have you. A—137 


~The Mass. Register for year 1853, con- 
taining a business directory of the state, for 
one gal. maple syrup. A—138 








A new French dictionary in two parts: 
French-English, English-French, by Thomas 
Deletanville, London, published in 1771, in 
good condition. I will swop for old dolls in 
good condition. A—139 





I have 2 old front door locks; hand-made 
200 years ago. I'd like some maple syrup. 
A—140 


~ I have two spinning wheels, two hand 
reels and a commode; very old and in good 
shape. Who wants to swop? A—141 





‘T’d love to have one or two antique Amer- 
ican dolls in good condition in swop for a 
handsome $5 bugle (hardly been used), or 
several books. A—142 


Cold feet? Warm ‘em beside my 200 year 
old foot-stove (from Conn. Meetinghouse) ; 
I also have iron apple-peeler of uncertain 
age: I'd love some home-canned chicken. 
M—101 


Wanted: Old hand-wrought door hinges 
and latches. State what you have to offer, 








[ConTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER] 
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and what you want to swop them for. 
M—102 
~ T'd like ,» McGuffey’s Readers. Will | swop | 


new Drums Along The Mohawk, Gone With 
The Wind, covered oad tumblers or old 
pewter caster. M—10 


Keep warm under my black fur robe, in 
perfect condition. All I want is two gallons 








top-grade maple syrup. Imagine that! 
M—104 
Who has September, October, November 


"35 and June "36 YANKEES to spare? Have- 
n't much to swop, but will strive to please. 
Would anybody like an ancestor me up? 
(vicinity Woolwich, Maine). M—10 


We have lily-of-the-valley and daffodil 
bulbs; syringa (sweet and unscented) and 
snowberry. We'd like mountain laurel for 
planting, and bluebird boxes. M—106 


Here’s your chance to have two acres of 
land in the Indian River section of Florida. 
What'll you swop for them? M—107 


I'm crazy to get old sextants, and ‘prefer- 
ably octant, or any other old navigation 














instrument. I offer a new white enameled 
pan for your stove, a Model T engine, 
knocked down. M—108 

Have an extra dining-room set: 54 x 54 
round table with extra leaves, 6 chairs and 
buffet, in dull finish medium tone oak— 
good condition. Any one __ interested? 
M-—109 





I need an old fashioned door knocker. 
What do you want? Have some old hand- 
made molding planes. M—110 


Would like to trade Stalling’s The First 
World War for a perfect copy of Gone With 
ad Wind. Stalling’s book is exactly as new. 
M—111 


Will swop a gallon Bennington pitcher, 
also two dozen or more old salt dishes, both 
large and small, for eight-day shelf clock, 
wood or brass works. M—112 


YANK £€E 











SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


What farmer will part with two fine 
home-cured hams of hefty size or gallon of 
maple syrup for pair of brand new roller- 
bearing roller skates, size adjustable? Will 
make some fan happy. M—113 


I am anxious to get some arrowheads and 
other relics of the New England Indians for 
my free, private museum. I will exchange 
relics of Western Indians, or name your swop. 


M—114 


Nature Lovers! I have a collection of N. 
E. birds’ eggs in nice case, about 150 eggs, 
collected over a period of 30 years. Would 
like antique dolls, or what have you that's 
old and good? M—115 


Beadle Novels and Story Papers wanted; 
N. Y. Weekly, Saturday Night, Family Sto- 
ry Paper, Fireside Companion. Will swop 
other Beadle yarns or books from my library. 
State what you want. M—116 


Who has an Edison Diamond Disc phono- 
graph? Have 150 good records, all kinds. 
Let’s trade. What will you offer for one, ten, 
fifty, or one hundred of these records? 


M—117 


Interested in boats, hand made? I have 
just made a pippin of a 12 footer, pine, flat- 











bottom, safe and extremely light for rowing 
—especially good for children. I'd like a 
30-30 Winchester, or what have you. 


M—118 


Who has an old mechanical coin bank or 
floral glass paper- weight to swop for: Book, 
“Interior Decoration’’ or candle-molds; ma- 
jolica vase (ear of corn), 3 thumb-print 
goblets; Civil War photographs or glass hen 
dish? M—119 


I am looking for a B & L compound 
microscope. What do you want? (I missed 
out on the one advertised a few months back 
—so did a lot of other subscribers, I hear). 
M—120 


Wanted: Genealogy or list of descendants 
of Bryant, Harmon and Philbrick families, 
first settlers in Mass. by or before 1636. Will 
send list of books from which can be selected 
what is wanted in return. M—121 


Ever find the ideal camp location? I have. 
In exchange for equipment to set up camp for 
season, you're welcome to my capacious lug- 
gage trailer. Nearly new tires, Hammer blow 
Ideal hitch, wired tail and stop lights, and 
body 41” x 96” x 15”. Might even let you 
in on location! Wot ‘ave you? M—122 


Old fashioned stone house in Boston sub- 
urb in exchange for farm or land in south- 
ern New Hampshire or Vermont. M—123 

Would like to exchange Peter Parley’s His- 
tory for subscription to YANKEE dating 
from April, 1937. M—124 

Have 25 or more “Popular Detective’’, 
“‘New Western Adventure’, ‘““The Spider’’, 
“Thrilling Detective’’, etc., recent issues to 
swop for small antiques, maple syrup, or old 
glass (not on the sy rup). 














~ Will sw op good home and share in profits 
from 40-acre farm in northeastern Massa- 
chusetts for services of well-trained and ex- 
perienced farm-manager and wife. M—126 


Wanted: Crafts or Chandler Family - Gen- 
ealogies, both large volumes, either or both, 
if available. What do you want in exchange? 


M—127 eat 


Here’s one > for someone interested | in old 
sea charts. I have ““A New Chart of Guay- 
ana with the Colonies of Cayenne, Surinam 
& Trinidad—by D. Heathes, engraved by J. 
Stephenson, London, 1797”. Slightly mil- 
dewed. What am I offered? M—128 








| ings both ends; 


| swop for something useful. 





One 20 x 20 cookhouse; 


2 x 4 loose pin 
hinge frame; 7 ft. 


detachable walls; awn- 
counters and counter fronts. 
All ready to set up for business. Also one 
Champion pop corn machine. What have 
you? M—129 

One cord of apple wood for fire place; 
cut two foot lengths and shed dried, in ex- 
change for cooking or eating apples within 
radius of 100 miles. Another cord to swop 
for a serviceable ice refrigerator, large enough 
for a farm family. M—130 


Will sw op banjo “mandolin with case, cost 
$50.00, for portable Underwood or Royal 
typewriter. M—131 


Three perfect Italian Marble fireplaces with 
freestone back and sides. Twin (or otherwise) 
single bed 36” wide; clock: or chair (not 
upholstered) considered. M—132 











Want old colored prints, trains, steam- 
boats, horses, etc., or scrap books, albums, 
dime novels, ship models. Have silver plate, 
pewter, stamps, guns and books from old 
attic. M—133 


To swop Atwater-Kent electric radio, 6 
tube, table model. Cost $125.00 when new. 
I want a Boston rocker, ladder back chair 
or brass kettle in exchange. Must be in good 
condition. M—134 


Two guitars. The better one can be used 
as Spanish guitar, other is Hawaiian. Will 
M—135 








To complete a set, I need one Maple fiddle- 
back chair, cane seat. Will give in exchange 
one Hitchcock chair in good condition or one 





sledge hammer and one pickax. M—136 
I have boxes of old glass, pottery jugs, 
modern pictures, and odd, old, side chairs. 


Interested in good antique furniture, lustre 
pitchers, and colored “‘off-hand"’ glass pieces. 
Have passed the gullible collector stage long 
ago, however. M—137 


You can’t beat this swop: if you have a 
garden send us your name and address and 
we will swop it for the finest seed catalogue 
you ever saw delivered post paid. M—138 


What have you to offer in blue-button- 
daisy glass in exchange for hand knitted 
mittens that will fit? I have a raccoon coat, 
original cost $225, size 18, worth about 
$10 now. Love old glass; how about a punch 
bowl with glasses with handles. M—139 


Washburn guitar, mother-of-pearl, inlaid 
border. Cost $150 when new—some time 
ago. About 5 years ago it went to Vega for 
minor repairs (slight time checks). Beautiful 
tone. Canvas case. Interested in antique jew- 
elry. M—140 


Scurry around in your attic trunk and 
see if you can dig me up some pieces, cloth- 
ing, odd costumes, prints for dresses, articles 
pertaining to dolls, I have a tin Boche hat; 
also American hat, war style. I also have 
punching bag, odds and ends, etc. M—141 


I want a small bird's eye maple bedroom 
rocker. What will you take? M—14 


For garage and radio men in “localities 
where local water supply is unsatisfac- 
tory for batteries, I have an_ electrically 
operated water still for making your own 
distilled water. What am I offered? Will 
take old chain hoist or tools. F—102 


Healthy, field grown blueberry plants for 
what have you? F—104 


Will swop 1 pair black patent-leather 
pumps, single strap, baby louis heel. Good 
as new. Bought during bargain-sale brain- 
storm and wrong size—narrow 6's. Whatcha 
got? F—106 
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JWA NIN 


‘ 


with comfortable beds and good food, of course; friendly service, 
quiet, restful surroundings ... the opportunity to indulge in your 
favorite sport... facilities for amusing indoor entertainment ...and 
the royal privilege of doing as you please. 


Each Inn is beautifully located, each has its own special features 
for rest and recreation, and expresses its own individuality, yet in 
each is the charming atmosphere of gracious living that is a 
traditional part of these distinctive Inns. 


‘LL. G. TREADWAY 
SERVICE 

Department E 

247 Park Avenue 

New York City 


Please send me booklet describing 
your 20 Inns. 


Whether your special delight is a Travel Trip or a long 
Summer Holiday, the answer to days of complete 
enjoyment will be found at The Treadway Inns. 


Ashfield House, Ashfield, Mass. *The Lord Jeffery, Amherst, Mass. 
Bartlett Carry Club, Bartlett Carry,N.Y. “Middlebury Inn, Middlebury, Vt. 
Botsford Tavern, Farmington, Mich. *The Nittany Lion, State College, Pa. 
*Cooper Inn, Cooperstown, N. Y. *The Northfield, East Northfield, Mass. 
*Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, Mich. *St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich. 
Dorset Inn, Dorset, Vermont *The Thayer-West Point, West 
Glenburnie Inn, Glenburnie, N. Y. Point, N. Y. 
*Irving House, Dalton, Mass. Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass. 
*Kingsport Inn, Kingsport, Tenn. True Temper Inn, Wallingford, Vt. 
kong taal ng Lodge, Sherburne Pass, “White Hart Inn, Salisbury, Conn. 
*Williams Inn, Williamstown, Mass. 


“Open all the year 


The L. G. Treadway Service, Dept. E, 247 Park Avenue, New York City 
will . glad te send you booklet quoting rates and describing each Inn. 





